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Cantaloupes for Market Grown on a Maryland Mountain Top 


Growing cantaloupes in young peach orchards is quite commonly practiced in some sections. The illustration, 
taken by one of ous editors, shows three grades, grown and packed ready for shipment by W. D. Hughes, a pioneer 
peach grower of Washington Co, Md. These fine specimens were produced on land on which the first peach orchard was 
planted on the top of South mountain. The soil is particularly adapted to cantaloupe culture, and peach growers have 
found the crop a valuable one, especially during years when the peach yield is lizht or a total failure. The South moun- 
tain cantaloupe is of fine flavor and quality and is eagerly sought in the markets at good prices. 
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A Fly Brush for Cattle. 


A. F, SHULL, OHIO. 
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In the summer it is just as necessary to 
provide cattle with a place in the pasture 
field where they may brush off the flies 
as it is to furnish shade, food or drink. 
The device in the illustration shows a good 
‘arrangement for this purpose. It consists 
first of four posts set in the form of a rect- 
angle 12 feet long and eight feet wide. At 
one end the posts are about five and one- 
half feet high, at the other only three feet. 
Across each end of the rectangle an eight- 
inch board is nailed at the top of the posts. 
In the upper edge of these boards are cut 
notches about four inches deep and two 











THE BRUSH. 


ARRANGEMENT OF 


and one-half inches wide. Beginning next 
to the posts these notches are cut at inter- 
vals of 18 or 20 in. 

Now take boards four inches wide, 13 ft 
long and not heavier than one inch thick. 
Arrange these in pairs, aS many pairs as 
there are notches in each end board, and 
bore holes through them at intervals of 
one foot, preparatory to bolting them to- 
gether. Brush which has been collected 
from the thicket is now placed between 
these boards and clamped fast. For the 
sake of clearness only one of these brush 
is shown in the illustration. The clamps 
thus formed are now placed in the notches 
prepared for them in the end boards, with 
the brush hanging down. They are held 
down by a narrow board nailed across the 
tops of the posts at each end. 

The device is now complete. The differ- 
ence in hight at the two ends makes it 
suitable for cattle of all sizes. The brush 
wili last for a long time, but should they 
become much worn, or old and brash, they 
may be easily replaced. 


Testing and Guaranteeing Milk. 


PROF JOSEPH L. HILLS. 








How may the seller of milk guarantee 
the quality of his milk? He may do it by 
use of the Babcock test and the lactometer. 
The use of the former is now pretty well 
understood; that of the latter is less well 
comprehended. The lactometer is simply a 
glass instrument loaded with mercury or 
shot, which floats in the milk at a higher 
or lower depth, according to its density or 
richness in food material. The depth at 
which it floats is registered on a scale. The 
total solids or total food may be estimated 
with sufficient accuracy for all commer- 


cial purposes,—and, indeed, when certain 
refinements of care are used, with suffi- 
cient closeness for most scientific pur- 


poses—by adding ‘to one-fourth of the lac- 
tometer reading 1.2 times the fat. The 
Quevenne lactometer scale reads from 15 
to 40. 

Good herd milks, neither watered nor 
skimmed, will be found almost invariably 
to show readings located between 29 and 
34. Let us assume that a milk has been 
found to test 4% fat, and to have a lac- 
tometer reading of 32. One-quarter of 32 is 
8, to which is added 1.2 times 4, or 4.8. It 
would be safe to assume that this particu- 
lar lot of milk contained in the vicinity of 
12°8% total solids and 4% fat. One other 
point need only be borne in mind, and that 
is that the lactometer reading is modified 
by variations in the temperature of the 
milk. The milk, therefore, needs to be 





CATTLE INTERESTS 


brought closely to 60 deg Fahr before tak- 
ing the lactometer reading. 

The use of the lactometer is extremely 
simple. It should be lowered into the milk 
carefully and allowed to float gently with- 
out touching the sides of the vessel, for 
half a minute. The point at which it has 
sunk may be read on the scale, and, if the 
milk is at 60 deg Fahr, the deed is done. 
What does the outfit cost? Babcock tester 
with apparatus and chemical costs from 
$3.50 upward, according to size. Lactome- 
ters may be bought for $1 or less. The 
only other expense needed is the occasional 
supplying of sulphuric acid, which is 
cheap, and of broken glassware. There is 
likewise needed some thought, study and 
care, but no more than that which may be 
given by any man of ordinary intelligence. 
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A Fair Grade of Cattle—Someone must 
breed plain-bred cattle so we can sell them 


to the ordinary farmer. The plain-bred 
Shorthorn is doing more good than the 
high-priced one.—[W. C. McNeill, Iowa, 





Never Keep a poor cow because her 
mother or grandmother was a good one. 
Every cow should depend on her own record 
for a place in the stable. 





Break the Calf to the halter before she 


is a month old. 





Facts AsBsout HoLsTerns—Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breed of Cattle is the title of a 56-page 
pamphlet, published by S. Hoxie of York- 
ville, N Y, chairman of the literary com- 
mittee of the Holstein-Friesian assn. It 
sets forth the salient points of their his- 
tory and characteristics and of their de- 
velopment and registration. Mr Hoxie tells 
the story of the abortive attempts for pub- 
lic tests between the Holsteins and Jerseys 
at the Columbian, Omaha and Pan-Amer- 
ican expositions and gives the record of 
many state fair trials to prove that the 
Holstein is a better and more profitable 
dairy cow in every way than the Jersey. 
Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained 
free from Mr Hoxie. 





Sharples Tubular” 


Dairy Separators" 


the latest product of the 
world’s leading Cream 
Separator manufactory. 


HIGHEST PRIZE (KNIGHT’S 
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No disks to bother with 
and wash. Are very easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed to produce enough 
more butter than the best compet- 
ing separator to pay 6% on whole 
first cost of machine each year. 
Five sizes—$50 to $200 each. 

Valuable book on ‘‘Business Dairying” 
and Cataloguc No. 100 free. 

Sharples Co., P, M. Sharples, 
hicago, Ill. West Chester, Pa. 








Send for ae 
7 Catalogue. ENSILAGE AND DRY FODDER CUTTER 
with Crusher.Also Threshers and Cleaners,Feed Mills, 
Corn SNER S Dra, 36 and Circular Saw pochines, etc. 
HEEBNER & NS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A: 











YOU CAN'T GO WRONG 


if you take the advice of over 500 = @ockmen and 
farmers and buy PAGE Fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., “IDEIAN, MICH. 








a. hear much about trusts, but the worst of all 
aa® habit of getting trusted for things 
consequently paying often double prices. 
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Buy Your 


Carriages 
Where They 


You can save two profits by buying your 
catriages, 
wagons or harness right from our factory. 
Weare manufacturers of vehicles and har- 
ness, and are absolutely responsible for 
every article that leaves our place. 
not only have an absolute guarantee of 
protection, but you make 


A Great Saving 


It isan actual fact that you can purchase 
a vehicle or harness from us for 25 to 35 
per cent less than-you can get the same 
value elsewhere. 
prices, have no agents or salesmen to pay. 
You get the benefit of all this saving as 
well as the dealer’s profit. 


With every purchase is a written guar- 
antee that if the goods we send you are 
not satisfactory, 
We will pay freight charges both ways. 
Send for manufacturers’ catalogue and 
see for yourself. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 


Are Made 


buggies, phztons, surreys, 


You 


We sell at wholesale 


ou can return them. 
It costs you nothing. 


Box 772, Columbus, Ohio, 
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Bombarding the Clouds to Prevent Hail. 


W. L. CHIEF U S WEATHER BUREAU. 


MOORE, 





HE method of bombarding 
the clouds to prevent hail- 
storms is undoubtedly 
based upon popular delu- 
sions and has spread 
throughout Italy, south- 
ern Austria and southern 
France. It is practiced 

by the owners of vineyards, and is espe- 

cially exploited by the firm of Greinitz, 

Neeffn, manufacturers of iron work, Gratz, 

Austria. The inventor of the apparatus is 

Mr Stiger and the method is ordinarily 

spoken of as the Stiger method. tI consists 

essentially in sending vortex rings of smoke 
and air upward toward the clouds; but 
the most powerful Stiger cannon that have 
yet been employed do not send these rings 
higher than 1200 feet above the ground, and 
therefore utterly fail to reach the clouds. 

On this account thz 

distinguished Amer- 

ican meteorologist, 

J. M. Pernter, has 

maintained that if 

there is any virtue 
whatever in the idea 
the experimenters 
must use much more 
powerful apparatus. 

But there is no sat- 
isfactory evidence 
that the cannonading 
of the vortices had 
any influence what- 
ever on the hail. 

Both theory and 

practice agree in 

this conclusion. The- 
oretically, it was 
imagined by Mr Sti- 
ger that hail is 
formed in quiet spots 
in the atmosphere, 
where the atmos- 
pheric moisture 
could crystallize out 
in large crystals ina 
manner analogous to 
the formation of 
large crystals of salt 
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would be folly in me to maintain that this 
is due to the firing of my gun. Nothing 
but the continued repetition of this phe- 
nomenon, under a variety of circumstances, 
would justify such conclusions. 

Now the fact is that in the various re- 
ports relative to hail shooting, there has 
not been a fair presentation of the statis- 
tics of the results. Nothing is told us as 
to where the hailstorms come from or go 
to, nor even whether there were any hail- 
storms, but in most cases the record sim- 
ply says that a threatening cloud was seen 
approaching, the cannonade began and con- 
tinued until the cloud went away—and no 
hail fell on the region supposed to be 
protected by the cannon. But this is not 
all, the last congress on the bombardment 
of hail utterly refused to entertain reports 
from those who testified that hail fell in 
spite of the cannonade. In fact, therefore, 
reports showing that in no case was the 
cannonading of any avail had to be pub- 
lished independently. 





No. 24 


I trust that the columns of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist weeklies will discuss the 
subject with sufficient fullness to enable 
the farmers to see that the great proc- 
esses going on in the atmosphere are con- 
ducted on too large a scale to warrant any 
man or nation in attempting to coutrol 
them. The energy expended by nature in 
the production of a hailstorm, a _ tornado 
or a rainstorm, exceeds the combined en- 
ergy of all the steam engines and explo- 
sives in the world. It is useless for man- 
kind to combat nature on this scale. For- 
tunately the destruction by hail, lightning, 
floods, etc, is usually confined to relatively 
small regions. 





Dairying Among Southern Farmers. 


F, J. MERRIAM, FULTON CO, GA. 





The ordinary southern farmer takes his 
butter to the city rolled in pound lumps and 
tied in cotton cloth. It is almost white in 
color, extremely poor in texture and will 
not keep more than 
a week at the out- 
side. He is offered 
8 or 10c a pound, 
while good creamery 
butter sells readily 
in the wholesale 
market of Atlanta 
for 20 to 25c, and 
fancy butter brings 
from 25 to 30c. The 
butter placed on our 
market at present is 
much nearer a_ uni- 
form quality than 
formerly, and conse- 
quently commands a 
definite market 
price. There are 
large quantities of 
butter still shipped 
here from the north 
to supply a trade 
which our people fail 
to reach. Thus we 
find the fancy gro- 
cers in Atlanta 
handling Fox river 
butter from Ind, and 
retailing it at 35c. 
We keep a cow and 





in liquid solution. purchase more or 
But this is a very ; Bch cag re ge a pin” soe less butter, as we 
foolish notion; there use our cream on 
are no such quiet A WELL-BRED JERSEY COW OWNED BY A GEORGIA FARMER the table. When I 
spots in the atmos- am compelled to 


phere, and hailstones are not crystals, but 
masses of ice with only a feeble or partial 
crystalline structure. Even the perfect 
crystals of the snowflakes are formed in the 
midst of rapidly moving air, so that the 
whole theoretical basis for hailstorm can- 
nonade falls to the ground. 

Practically, it is generally difficult to 
prove that a specific fall of hail has been 
especially influenced by the cannonading. 
Hailstorms are generally very local and 
erratic; some have maintained that they 
are controlled by the hills and contour of 
the ground or by the presence of forests 
and lakes, but, practically, the whole ques- 
tion is one of ascending and descending 
currents of air that characterize whirl- 
winds and thunderstorms. If in the midst 
of these complex motions with the result- 
ing rain, there occur here and there patches 
of hail, it would seem absurd to say that 
we can put our finger upon the precise in- 
fluence that caused or prevented hail. If 
in the midst of a hailstorm I fire off a can- 
non and the hail ceases to fall on my land, 
but continues to fall on my neighbor’s, it 


After examining all that has been pub- 
lished during the past two years, my con- 
viction is that we have to do here with a 
popular delusion as remarkable as is the 
belief in the effect of the moon on the 
weather. The uneducated peasantry of 
Europe seem to be looking for something 
miraculous. They would rather believe in 
cannonading as a means of protection and 
spend on it abundance of money, time and 
labor, than adopt the very simple expedi- 
ent of mutual insurance against the losses 
that must inevitably occur. 

After the experience that this country 
has had during the past ten years with 
such rainmakers as Dyrenforth, Melbourne 
and others, I am loth to believe that the 
bombardment of _ hailstorms will ever be 
practiced or even attempted in the U S&S, 
much less encouraged by the intelligent 
portion of the community. Every effort 
should be made to counteract the spread 
of the Italian delusion, which seems to have 
been imported into this country by the un- 
fortunate publication of the reports of the 


-U S consul at Lyons,- France..-- 


choose between Ga creamery butter at 25c 
and Fox river butter at 35c p Ib, I buy the 
latter and pay the higher price because it 
suits my taste better, much as I would pre- 
fer to patronize home industries. 

Most of the Ga butter is too slow on the 
palate, as Gov Hoard expressed it, when 
testing the butter at our state dairy con- 
vention last fall. The stiffness, or slow 
melting quality of our butter has been at- 
tributed to the use of cottonseed meal. 
While this undoubtedly has an effect upon 
the butter in a great many cases, yet it de- 
pends very much on the way the meal is 
fed. Our Ga exper sta is producing butter 
equal to anything shipped here from the 
north. They feed three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal per day to each cow. I ate some 
of this butter recently, and in texture and 
flavor I consider it fully the equal of the 
Fox river butter. Mr Wing, the dairyman 
at the station, told me that an expert was 
sent there from Ohio to investigate the ef- 
fect of cottonseed meal on the butter. This 
expert could not detect the flavor of the 

[To Page 792.] 
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Asparagus Cultivation. 


*F. M. HEXAMER. 





The cultural work in the asparagus bed 
during the first year consists in loosening 
the soil at frequent intervals, and espe- 
cially as soon after rain as the ground be- 
comes dry enough for cultivation Fre- 
quent and thorough cultivation is neces- 
sary not only to keep down the weeds, but 
also to prevent the formation of a crust 
on the soil after rain, and to provide a 
mulch of loose earth for the retention of 
moisture. In field culture the work is best 
done with a one-horse cultivator, or a 
wheel hoe; and on a small scale with a 
scuffle- hoe and a rake. As the _ sprouts 
grow up small quantities of fine soil should 
be drawn into the trenches from time to 
time, but during the early part of the sea- 
son great care must be exercised not to 
cover the crowns too deeply. 

Some growers advise to work ihe soil 
away, instead of toavard the plants, con- 
sidering the four inches of soil with which 
the roots are covered at planting sufficient 
for the first year. While this may be true 
in a wet or moderately moist summer, in 
a season of drouth the additional mulch 
of mellow soil cannot but be beneficial to 
the young and tender plants. Especial care 
is required when working around the 
young sprouts, so as not to cover, break 
or in any way injure any of them. Anoth- 
er important work in the asparagus bed 
during the first year, is to keep close and 
constant watch over the asparagus beetle 
and at its first appearance to apply the 
proper remedies. 

If the rows are not less than four feet 
apart, a crop of some other vegetables may 
be raised between them. Beans, dwarf 
peas, lettuce, beets, or any kinds which 
do not spread much are suitable for the 
purpose. These by-products will help con- 
siderably toward paying the cost of culti- 
vating the main crop, besides having a tend- 
ency to keep the soil cool and moist, a 
condition of no little importance to the 
asparagus, 

The treatment of the asparagus planta- 
tion during the second year does not dif- 
fer materially from that of the first sea- 
son after planting. The ground has to be 
stirred frequently and kept scrupulously 
clean and a sharp lookout must be kept 
for the advent of injurious insects. As 
goon as berries appear on the tops they 
should be stripped off and destroyed, as 
the ripening seed absorbs a large share of 
the nourishment which ought to go to the 
development and _ strengthening of the 
crowns which are to produce the following 
year’s crop. 

The third year, cutting may begin in a 
moderate way, but too much should not be 
attempted. If all the conditions of growth 
kave been favorable, half a crop may be 
cut without injuring the roots, but under 
no circumstances should cutting in the 
third year be continued for more than three 
weeks. The general care of the bed during 
the third year is similar to that of the 
second, with the exception that the soil is 





FIG 2—LEVEL ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 


worked more toward the rows, ridging 
them slightly. 

In the spring of the third and each suc- 
ceeding year, as soon as the ground can 
be worked, it should be plowed between 
the rows, turning the soil toward and over 
the crowns, leaving a dead furrow between 
the rows as seen in Fig 1. If bleached as- 





*From advance sheets of “Asparagus,” a 
practical treatise on the cultivation, har- 
vesting, marketing and canning of aspara- 
gus. Illustrated. Published by Orange 
Judd Co. Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 
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IN THIS WHEAT BYE AND BYE. 
—Neb Agri Exper Bul. 





paragus is desired, these ridges over the 
rows should be several inches higher than 
the bottom of the dead furrows between 
the rows. For green asparagus the ridges 
are left lower or dispensed with altogether, 
and the shoots are allowed to grow several 
inches above the ground before cutting, as 
shown in Fig 2. 

Immediately after the cutting season is 
ove: the ridges are leveled by plowing a 
furrow from each side of the center, after 
which the land is harrowed crosswise un- 
tii the surface is level and smooth. As 
long as practical surface cultivation should 
be given, especially after rains, but usu- 
ally at the time, the plants make such rapid 
and vigorous growth that there will be lit- 
tle time for the work. Their tops and 
branches soon fill the entire space and 
quickly shade the ground so densely as to 
keep down weed growth. Of course what- 
ever tall weeds may spring up here and 
there have to be pulled out by hand. 

The fall clearing of the plantation is an 
important part of asparagus culture. As 
scon as the berries have turned red—but 
not before—the stalks should be cut off 
even with the ground. If left longer the 
berries will drop off, their seeds will soon 
become imbedded in the ground and fill 
the soil with seedling asparagus plants, 
which are about the most obstinate weed 
in the asparagus bed. If cut sooner, they 
are not sufficiently matured, and the roots 
are deprived of their nourishment. All 
the brush should be removed at once to 
an open field, and burned, so as not to pro- 
vide lodging places for injurious insects 
and fungi. 





Stacking Hay in the Field. 





The stacking of hay is not difficult. 
Start the stack where most convenient and 
on high ground, so that it will not be sur- 
rounded by water at any time. If the hay 
is stacked in the field, place the stack so 
that the least amount of hauling will be 
required. In the big hayfields the stacks 
are scattered all over the meadows in more 
or less regularity. As the hay is. usually 
gathered up from the windrow with big 
horserakes on wheels, the advantage of 
field stacking is apparent, if hauled to 
the barnyard stack, where it will be most 
easily taken to the feedlot. Here it should 
also be on a well-drained spot, and _ so 
placed that stock cannot get at it, else 
much waste will occur. 

In the field the common long rick is pre- 
ferred. This may be 14 to 16 ft wide, and 
as long as desired. Begin by placing a 
strip along the middle and tramping it 
solid, then gradually increase the width 
until the desired size is secured. Put on 
layer after layer, taking care that’ the 
outer edges are not packed, but be equally 
painstaking in compacting the middle by 
constant tramping. Keep this high and 
solid all the way up. When settling takes 
place, the outer edges of the stack will go 
down much faster than the middle. This 
gives the outer courses a distinct down- 
ward slope, forming a pretty complete wa- 
tershed, capable of turning the heaviest 
rainfall. Do not attempt to make the stack 
too high, especially if the pitching is done 
by hand. Not only will it then be difficult 
to get on the last few loads, but the fork- 





ABOUT THE FARM 


fuls of hay falling so near the edge of the 
stack will very often cause it to settle td 
one side, when it will be apt to take wa- 
ter. Even if machinery is used for get- 
ting the hay onto the stack it is not ad~ 
visable to carry it too high, for high winds 
will most surely tear off the top, not only 
causing a loss of hay from wetting, but 
much work in getting the stack retopped. 
After the stack is completed and the top 
weighted down, go over it with a hand- 
rake, remove all the loose hay, straighten 
out the protruding ends and give them a 
downward direction. Properly put up, a 
haystack will turn water almost as well 
as a thatched roof. 
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Save the Farm Manure---Ill. 





EXPERIENCE WITH MANURE SPREADERS TOLD BY 
FARMERS FROM MANY STATES. 


I brought my manure spreader with me 
from Ia and find it is indispensable to 
successful farming here. I cannot do 
without it. I operate a dairy of about 
100 cows and load my manure into the 
spreader and distribute it immediately 
without losing any of the valuable com- 
ponents. In spreading from the compost 
heap it will operate as rapidly as four or 
five wagons can handle it. It does the 
work much better than can be accom- 
plished by hand, and if it is kept going 
continuously will handle and spread as 
much as 10 or 15 men could with forks. 
To me it is a remarkable tool. I am con- 
vinced that the manure is much more val- 
uable when put upon tle fields with a 
manure spreader. The work is done 
promptly, the fertilizer is spread over the 
ground evenly, and is consequently much 
more effective in aiding plant growth. The 
best way to put manure on the ground is 
to distribute it as soon as may be. f ap- 
plied to clover fields in early fall, freezing 
out of the plants will be largely pre- 
vented. I never apply more than 10 loads 





FIG 1. RIDGE ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 


per acre. My spreader holds about 50 bu 
and with the help of one man [I can dis- 
tribute 25 loads per day. My machine will 
take care of anything from cornstalks to 
lime. It is not only a mere labor saver, 
but it does the work much better than it 
can he accomplished by hand. It is im- 
possible to distribute it evenly with a fork. 
I think every farmer ought to have a ma- 
nure spreader.—[T. S. Shank, Pennsylvania. 

If the field is near the stable I can dis- 
tribute about 15 to 20 loads of manure a 
day with the assistance of one man in 
loading. My spreader hauls about as much 
as an ordinary wagon box and I apply 8 
to 12 loads per acre, depending upon the 
character of the manure and the soil. The 
manure is distributed evenly no matter if 
very coarse or very fine. I have not had 
any experience with coarse cornstalk ma- 
nure, but believe the machine would do the 
work nicely. With very fine manure and 
commercial fertilizers it works well. The 
distribution is done so much better, quick- 
er and easier than by hand. I feel sure 
that anyone with 400 loads a season should 
not be without a spreader. I apply my 
fertilizer usually in the fall. I have had 
my machine for a number of years and 
would not be without it.—[J. C. McCleery, 
Tilinois. 

I have used a manure spreader for many 
years and find that it is all right. I am 
not an agent, but am really a breeder of 
Shorthorns. I have, however, sold a num- 
ber of spreaders, as my farmer friends see- 
ing the excellent work they do, are inter- 
ested in buying them. The purchase of a 











long step toward 
successful agri. The man who has once 
used a spreader will never be without it. 
[A. G. Davidson, Iowa. 


manure spreader is a 





Paying for Milk for Cheesemaking. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

There are three methods of paying for 
milk at cheese factories, ie, by the pooling 
or weight of milk, by the per cent of fat 
contained, and by the per cent of fat plus 
2, or the fat and casein method, the 2 rep- 
resenting the casein. The accompanying 
table was compiled from an experiment 
made by Prof Bell at the Tavistock dairy 
school. Note the fairness of the fat and 
casein method of paying for milk rather 
than the straight fat system. The straight 
fat system is of course better than the 
pooling or weight of milk system, but is 
open to objection in that for the high- 
testing milk, more is paid than it is worth. 

Five hundred pounds milk, testing 4.56% 
fat, makes but 56.73 Ibs cheese, worth 10c 
per lb, $5.67, while by the straight fat sys- 
tem it receives $6.02, or 45c more than it is 
honestly worth. By the fat and casein 
method this milk brings $5.70, or only 3c 
more than it is actually worth. By the 
pooling method it brings but $5.09, or 58c 
less than it is worth. It is as easy for the 
*cheesemaker to pay dividends by the fat 
and casein method as by the straight fat 
test. Simply add 2 to the fat percentage 
of the milk. For example, milk* testing 4% 
fat is understood as 6% milk; 3.50% fat as 


J. A. MACDONALD, 


5.50% milk, etc. In figuring the values in 
the last four columns of the table, the 
cheese is estimated at 10c per lb in each 


case. The value of fat per pound is 26.4c 
at this price, and of fat and casein 17.4c. 
In each case 500 lbs milk is used as a basis 
for illustration. 
WHAT D FFERENT KINDS OF MILK ARE WORTH. 
% % % % % % 
trade of milk...... 3.3 3.6 38 4 4.3 4.56 
ee fat. saben "16.5 18 19 2 21.5 22.8 
Fat and c asein.....26.5 28 29 30 31.5 32.8 
Lbs cheese.......... "'46.19 48.37 51 52.62 54.90 56.73 
Cheese to 1 Ib fat.. 2.79 2.69 2.66 2.63 2.55 2.48 
Milk for 1 Ib ch’se.10.82 10.33 9.8 9.5 9.1 8.81 
Cheese worth....... $4.62 4.84 5.10 5.26 5.49 5.67 
By per cent fat....$4.35 4.75 5.01 5.28 5.67 6.02 
By fat and casein. $4.61 4.87 5.05 5.22 5.48 5.70 
By DOOM Bsccccccses $5. pM 5.09 5.09 5.09 5.09 5.09 


The Menace of S Scale Pests. 





Fruit growers should be on their guard 
and protect trees and shrubs from the at- 
tacks of insects and fungous diseases. The 
ravages of the San Jose scale in many 
places are indeed alarming. American Ag- 
riculturist has repeatedly warned its read- 
ers about this pest, and has advocated sys- 
tematic co-operation on the part of 
nurserymen and fruit growers to keep it 
from further distribution. From _ present 
indications the scale is ready for a vigor- 
ous and healthy brood. Reports from Can- 
ada, Georgia and the west show clearly 
that it is in prime condition, and we pre- 
dict much serious loss if the warfare is 
not begun in earnest. 

In a recent letter to American Agricul- 
turist from a member of one of the oldest 
and most reliable nursery firms in New 
York we quote the following: If those who 
are making light of the San Jose scale 
and fighting fumigation methods hardest 
would take a trip to New Jersey into sec- 
tions that 15 years ago were nursery cen- 
ters of considerable importance, and see 
there the destruction and desolation of or- 
chards, and even the dooryard trees and 
highly prized specimens of fruit trees cov- 
ered with scale, while the nurserymen 
themselves are giving up and going out of 
the business of growing trees, they would 
look at the matter differently. When it 
comes to the point that a nurseryman has 
to dig his trees, fumigate them and then 
have an expert inspector examine them to 
see if the scales are all dead, it makes one 
shudder to think of the consequences of 


the spread of the scale to the orchards of 
a me 


very strongly 


A recent trip to N J impresses me 
with the importance of the 
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co-operation of the nurseryman and fruit 
grower in taking every possible precaution 
to keep the scale from spreading broad- 
cast over the state. The efforts of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist in this line will not be 
without avail. I trust more N Y nursery- 
men will see the importance of this matter 
before it is too late.” 


- 





The Record of Rainfall during the past 
three months shows unusual irregularity 
in distribution. As outlined in the de- 
scriptive chart in our pages May 11, pre- 
cipitation has been very heavy in the east 
and south and less than a normal in large 
areas of the middle and western states. 
This is borne out in the official figures taken 
from recent report of U S weather bureau. 
In portions of N E more than twice as 
much rain has fallen during the past 
three months ending June 3, as is usual to 
this period, taking an average of a num- 
ber of years. The excess in the seasonal 
rainfall is also very heavy in most of the 
north Atlantic states and many portions of 
the gulf states. In the great basin of the 
Miss and in the upper lake region rainfall 
generally shows a marked deficiency com- 
pared with a normal; this is also true of 
the Missouri valley, the Rocky Mt region 
and much of the Pacific coast. The table 
covers the period Mar 1 to June 3. 


THREE MONTHS’ RAINFALL THIS SEASON TO DATE 
[In inches and tenths of inches.] 


of 
Actual snes 







Normal 
PaetenG. Me.scisicciccses 10.3 21.2 206 
Boston. Mass.............. 11.5 20.3 177 
New Haven, Ct........... 11.7 23 182 
pS A 2 eae 8.7 13.9 160 
pS .. SS eae 10.8 19.3 179 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 9.8 12.3 126 
BaitimMore, BAG... ...06sc00 11.7 12.8 ill 
os aera 13.4 10.3 71 
» OE eer 17.2 19.6 113 
New Orleans, La.. 15.9 13.5 85 
Fort Smith, Ark.. 13.5 9.3 69 
Galveston, Tex.. ..10.1 5.5 55 
Memphis, Tenn.. ..16.4 7.1 43 
Indianapolis, Ind.. ee 10.0 st 
Columbus, O....... . 10.8 7.3 77 
Rochester, N Y .. 9.0 11.4 127 
Cleveland, O.... -- &8 8.2 92 
Detroit, Mich.. . 8.4 6.8 81 
Green Bay, Wis.......... 8.5 5.8 69 
2 eee 9.6 5.9 62 
BG POM, MERE cn cccevccece 7.7 5.3 69 
SPOR DEMO, Be ccccsccess 9.5 6.7 71 
Springfield, Ill............. 11.9 6.3 52 
BA ME occcscnecoens 12.4 8.0 65 
POE Bic iccccscsessae 10.6 5.9 56 
oO ee” eae 8.5 5.2 62 
MS 2 eee 7.2 3.7 50 
3. 8 eee 6.2 1.4 23 
pa Eee ee 6.0 4.2 71 
Oklahoma, Okla.......... 11.7 5.3 46 
Tacoma, Wash........... 10.1 1.5 114 
a le. err 11.4 10.4 92 
San Francisco, Cal....... 5.8 3.1 54 
Los Angeles, Cal......... 4.8 2.6 55 





Fertilizers for Millet—All of the millets 
are surface feeders and should be well sup- 
plied with available fertilizing materials. 
If manures are not available then a mix- 
ture made up of 100 Ibs nitrate of soda, 
100 Ibs acid phosphate, 50 Ibs ground bone 
and 50 lbs muriate of potash per acre may 
be applied, though even larger applications 
than this are advisable on light soils. This 
mixture has given very good results at the 
N J agri college farm. 





Diseased Apple Trees—J. M., Pa: It will 
be impossible for us to say what is the mat- 
ter with your trees from the description 
given. Would advise you to send speci- 
mens to your experiment station at State 


College, Pa. 
. THE WHEEL OF TIME — 


for all time is the 













a eties, 10 FITANY A 
WM height, any width of tire desi 
Our wheels are either direct or 
 staggerspoke. Can FIT YOUR 
WAGON perfectly without change. 


NO BREAKING DOWN. 
‘No dryiag out. No resetting tires. Oheap 
beeause ty Fn mag <, AL — 
‘Blectrio Wheel Ca. . 
Box 86 Quincy, lils. 













HAS LED in the past, 
IS LEADING at present, 
WILL LEAD in the future, 


because of its 


Clean Skimming 


Easy Running 
One-piece Frame 
Enclosedi Gears 
Simplicity 
Durability 

Etc. 


Prices range from $50.00 
upward 


Write for illustrated catalogues 
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on 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND Separator. 


NATIONAL seperetor 


Free book tells ali about it. 4 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 3. 












Curb, Splint, 


contracted cord.thrush,grease 
heel and all fc formset inuaness 
» yield readily to 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


sed and endorsed by Adams Express (Co, 
Reading Trotting Park, Mass. 1899, 

Dr, 8. A, Tuttle, V. 8. “ ~~ 

Dear Sir:—I want to add my testimonial to your list recom- 

mending rTaule’s Elixir for curbs, broken tendons, Thrush, and nails 

im the feet. I have used it om all of these cases many times, and 
never failed to make a cure. J. H. NAY. 

game ———— it is sure cure for Colic, Distemper, 

ete. 


LU, UUS Ss ce ist cht siannly Our 100 page book 












Avoid all blisters ; they offer only temporary relief if any. 





SILOS saved 


Latest favention cone tan half the lavor. 
Also 8 st a Thresher, 
Clover Thres- 


nm. roller, Steam-engine, Ensilage an 
fodder-cutter, Shredder, Root-cutter, 
Corn-sheller. 


CEO. D. HARDER, Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 
@ Please tell what you wish to 
purchase. 
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L a co., 
106 Central St. 

Writenow. BINCHAMTON.N.Y- 








New York State Veterinary College 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y- 


Free tuition to residents of New York State. Ex- 
tended announcement. 


Address, 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R. C. v. 8., Director. 





MADE. na 





Winchester, Indiana, U. 6. A. 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 


tisement in this journal. 
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Studying the Dairy Breeds. 





DUTCH BELTED RECORD FIRST FOUR WEEKS, 


Milk, P cent Val of 
Week ibsandozs fat Solids Cost product Profit 
Alberta, 
Ps ..106.8 3.1 11.47 $1.03 $0.97 $0.06a 
Z .......-288.2 @22 11.88 133 19° O88 
3 ........214.12 2.9 -11.63 1.80 1.83 0.53 
4. ..2385.6 3.0 11.60 1.36 2.08 0.72 
Holland Creamery. 
?. ....206.3 3.2 11.77 1.04 1.94 0.90 
3 ........220.15 381 11.6 110 32341 O91 
SB ...<0.- MRE 29 188 1M 18 Oe 
$ iciccvcsmeemes O23 7.60 1.27 2.23 0.96 
Merletta. 
ee ee!) oe 5 eek ee ee ee 
BiicccercelKS 328 UB 1M 1 AS 
 waxkéhes 207.2 2,9 11.638 1.18 1.76 0.58 
4 ..0000--884.8 8.0 10.73 1.26 1.98 0.78 
Madelene. 
2 ....Began May 19. 
3 ...116.12 2.9 11.59 0.59 1.00 0.49 
4 ..3814.7 3.10 10.75 1.43 2.08 0.66 
Belle. 
mis ...Began May 19. 
.. 96.3 3.8 13.00 0.51 1.08 0.57 
4 ........253.0 3.95 10.02 1.43 2.95 1.53 
a, loss. 
GUERNSEY RECORD FIRST FOUR WEEKS. 
Milk, P cent Val of 
Week Ilbsandozs fat Solids Cost product Profit 
Vega. 
1 .- 208 5.0 14.08 $0.99 $3.06 $2.07 
2 243.7 46 1417 1.13 3.29 2.16 
3 248.14 5.0 14.72 1.14 3.66 2.52 
4 .254.9 40 14.18 1.23 3.00 1.77 
Cassiopia. 
.251.15 4.5 13.55 1.12 3.33 2.22 
2 ..298.1 4.6 13.71 1.23 4.03 2.80 
3 .299.5 4.2 13.46 1.23 3.70 2.47 
4 ..383.2 46 13.49 1.25 3.97 2.72 
Mary Marshall. 
- ae 244.8 56.3 1463 1.15 3.81 2.66 
$-< 270.6 65.1 14.45 1.24 4.05 2.81 
S.. 275.5 46 1413 1.238 3.72 2.49 
4. 294.7 4.75 13.92 1.23 4.11 2.88 
Madora Fern. 
ere 236.2 3.9 14.04 118 2.70 1.62 
= ..--247.8 39 18.20 120 323.88 1.6 
ms .:206.11 4.0 13.01 1.08 2.43 1.35 
Os ..245.1 38 18.31 111 2.76 1.65 
Procris of Paxtang. 
: .. 294.138 4.0 12.56 1.17 2.46 32.29 
SB 100+ 800.4 40 123.87 124 3.53 . 229 
D chcantar 309.10 3.8 12.65 1.21 3.46 2.25 
4 -.821.14 3.75 12.06 1.23 3.56 2.32 


The results of the milk tests with ten 
breeds of cattle at the Pan-American are 
being followed with much interest. There 
are five selected cows in each lot. They are 
fed and milked at 5, 12.30 and 8 o’clock 
daily. The feed used and the milk produced 
by each cow is carefully recorded. The 
price of feed is estimated according to 
prices per ton in U S and Can for the past 
five years as follows: Oil meal $25, bran 
15, oats 18, cottonseed meal 25, corn meal 
16, gluten meal 16, pea meal 25, clover hay 
7 and silage 2: 

The products of the dairy are computed 
as follows: Butter at 25c per Ib; total solids 
9c per Ib. The loss or gain in weight of 
animals is rated at 3c per lb. Prizes will 
be awarded to the herd showing the great- 
est net profit on butter fat alone deter- 
mined by Babcock test; to the herd show- 
ag the largest profit on butter alone de- 
termined by the churn, and to the herd 
producing the best net profit in total solids, 
recognizing loss and gain of live weight. 

At the end of the first four weeks from 
standpoint of total profit the herds stood 
as follows: Guernsey $43.36, Ayrshire 41.56, 
Jersey 40.40, Holstein 38.79, Red Polls 35.04, 
Brown Swiss 32.33, French Canadian 28.06, 
Polled Jersey 26.22, Shorthorn 23.68 and 
Dutch Belted lowest. In considering the 
above it should be stated that the record 
of the Jerseys was lowered on account of 
one cow giving birth to calf the second 
week and her profit was low until the 
fourth week. The record of the Polled 
Jerseys was also reduced for same cause; 
while those of the Shorthorns and Dutch 
Belted were incomplete and do not repre- 
sent the total profit for the four weeks. 
, The highest percentage of fat was the 


same for Guernsey and Jersey, 5.3. In total 
yield of peunds of milk, Holstein led the 
list. One cow gave 389% Ibs the fourth week; 
while the lowest for the herd was. 299 lbs 
13 ozs. The Polled Jerseys led in total 
solids, one cow showing’ 14.97%, with. Jer- 
seys a close second, one cow recording 
14.58%. These figures and the _ following 
tables were furnished by J. Fred Schlappi, 
supt feeds model dairy at Buffalo. Lack 
of space prevents printing at this time 
some of the other highly interesting rec- 
ords of the splendid dairy animals at the 
Pan-American. 





Producing Pure Milk for Profit---I. 


GEORGE THOMAS PALMER, M D, 





[Medical director of Trinity diet kitchen for 
infants; instructor in diseases of child- 
hood, Chicago clinical school.] 

The objections to the milk of the open 
market are almost invariably, that the 
cows have not been properly selected or 
fed, that sufficient attention is not given 
to the hygiene of the stables, and that the 
milk is not carefully or _ scientifically 
handled. Just what the dairyman would 
gain by attention to these details, so uni- 
versally neglected, is shown by the fact 
that ordinary milk retails upon the Chica- 
go market at 5 to 6c per qt, while a consid- 
erable quantity of milk which is known to 
be absolutely clean brings 12c. If dairymen 
would look carefully enough to the cleanli- 
ness of their product they could get for it 
twice as much money. Physicians need 
clean, pure milk from healthy cows that 
have been scientifically fed on the best of 
food, and they are compelled to depend 
upon the dairyman for it. There are many 
infants and sick people who cry out for 
such a product and are willing and anxious 
to pay the price for it, if they can get it. 


WHAT THE DOCTORS DID IN PHILADELPHIA. 
With the freedom of this great republic, 
we can no more legislate nor enforce laws 
relative to the cleanliness of a man’s barns 
or his milk cans, than we can compel the 





CHAMPION HACKNEY STALLION OF ROYAL SHOW 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


man py statute to bathe twice a week and 
part his hair in the middle. Realizing this, 
the physicians of Philadelphia decided upon 
a plan whereby the milk supply of that city 
could be materially improved. They unit- 
ed and invited all dairymen to submit 
applications for the inspectors, appointed 
by the doctors, to visit their dairies at 
times not known to them, and to rigor- 
ously inspect the cows, barns, hands and 
clothing of the milkers, dairies, tinware, 
drinking and wash water, means of steril- 
izing or cleaning utensils, food, pastures, 
cooling apparatus and all those things 
essential to the production of good milk. 

The dairymen paid the expenses of this 
examination, and in return for it the physi- 
cians issued certificates of absolute purity, 
to be put on each bottle of the milk or 
cream coming from the dairies found to 
be properly conducted. This milk, and no 
other, was to be recommended by these 
physicians. The benefits to the dairymen 
are apparent. The demand for this ‘‘certi- 
fied milk’ would be enormous and the price 
could be doubled without objection on the 
part of customers. Of the thousands who 
applied and whose plants were inspected, 
only two dairymen passed the examina- 
tion. Only two dairymen supplying that 
great city, produced a milk which consci- 
entious physicians would advise without 
question to invalids and sickly infants. It, 
is apparent that physicians and dairymen 
do not agree upon what are proper meth-« 
ods, and it is certain that there is some 
difference of opinion as to what is “clean 
milk.” 

MAKING PURE MILK IS A HIGH ART. 

It must be understood primarily that the 
production of a milk suited to the diges- 
tion of weak and debilitated infants is an 
art requiring such skill, knowledge and ex- 
actness as to make it one of the highest, 
if not the very highest branch of scientifia 
farming. While the breed of cattle and the 
character of their food are important fac- 
tors in producing this good milk, the clean- 
liness of the milkers, pails, stables, cans 
and vendors are much more to be consid< 

[To Page 795.] 
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Hackneys are always an attractive feature at the Royal in England, and the 


show of 1900 was no exception to the rule. 


The finest stallion by all odds was three- 


year-old Rodasor. He is a ehestnut with white points. His action is superb and 


every movement denotes great vigor. He 
Garton Primrose. He was bred by and is 
Cedarhouse farm, York. Not only was he 
York, «but he also carried off highest 


of Great Britain 


was sired by Rosador and his dam was 
still the property of George Wilson of 
first prize winner at the Royal show at 
honors at the annual Hackney show 








Pickings from the Poultry Contest. 





Once a week I scalded, kerosened or 
dusted the roosts with sand and ashes, 
adopting the sand or ashes altogether later 


in the season, as I found it proved just as 


effective in freeing the roosts from lice. 
Always kept sand in the bottoms of nests 
under the leaves for the same reason. I 
sprinkled lice powder on sitting hens and 
their nests once a week, besides having a 
supply of dust handy for them.—[G. 5S. 
Ballard, Franklin Co, Mass. 

I use any kind of dust or plaster under 
the roosts to absorb the ammonia and 
clean out the house as often as I detect 
ammonia escaping, which is from two to 
four weeks. I do not think it necessary 
to clean out before chemical change be- 
gins to free the nitrogen. I take the ma- 
nure direct to the field and scatter where 
most needed. Lice are prevented by 
smearing the roosts and nest boxes with 
equal parts kerosene and lard, with some- 
times a little carbolic acid, as often as the 
house is cleaned.—[{Banner Aker, Schoha- 
rie Co, N Y. 

I commence feeding young chicks on oat- 
meal and bread and milk and feed this 
for one or two weeks, then give soft feed, 
composed of bran and cracked corn twice 
a day with oats in the evening. For the 
first two weeks I feed six or seven times 
a day; after that three times a day until 
the chicks are six weeks old and then 
twice a day until grown.—[Mrs J. M. Baer, 
Beaufort Co, S C. 


——— 


Preserving Eggs tor Home Use. 





Three methods of preserving eggs have 
been tried by Richard Graham of the Ont 
agri college. While useful for keeping eggs 
for home use or for local sale, ft is not rec- 
ommended for farmers to attempt to pre- 
serve eggs for export or shipment. Water 
glass, lime and salt were tried. Water glass 
or silicate of soda, which costs from T75c to 
$1 per gal, is mixed in proportion of 1 gal 
to 5 of boiled water, which is as strong 
as it can be used, although it may be 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





Just Here, at the opening of the warm 
season, it would not be out of place to 
throw out a few hints and precautions as 
to the treatment of horses suffering from 
those purely warm weather troubles, sore 
neck, shoulder gall, harness and saddle 
galls, etc. The most careful horseman may 
have trouble of this kind, as such things 
develop almost before you are aware of it. 
It is well to be on the lookout always when 
the weather is hot and when horses - are 
likely to perspire freely from their exer- 
tions. It is advisable always to keep the 
collars and harness well cleaned and freed 
from any excretion. The top of thé neck, 
the shoulders and back of thé horse should 
be kept clean and bathed at least every 
evening with some preparation which will 
tend to remove any possible inflammation 
and soreness. A_ preparation which is 
widely used and very generally indorsed 
for this purpose is that well known veter- 
inary remedy, Tuttle’s Elixir, which is 
manufactured by Dr S. A. Tuttle, 50 Bev- 
erly St, Boston, Mass. Write Dr Tuttle 
for a copy of his book, “Veterinary Expe- 
rience,” which contains many valuable 
points on the diseases of the horse and 
their treatment, and is sent free if you 
mention this paper. is 





Low Rates to Buffalo Exposition via 
the Nickel Plate road. Three through daily 
trains with vestibuled sleeping cars and 
excellent dining car service, meals being 
served on the American Club meals plan, 
ranging in price from 35 cents to $1. Chi- 
cago depot, Van. Buren street and Pacific 
avenue, on the Elevated loop. Write John 
Y. Calahan, general agent, 111. Adams 
street, Chicago, for full information and 
beautifully illustrated descriptive folder of 
the exposition buildings and grounds, 


THE POULTRY 








DOCTORING A SICK CHICKEN. 





mixed with 10 gals. For the strongest solu- 
tion the eggs must be perfectly fresh. 

If more than two or three days old, they 
will float. Some report a slight taste of the 
water giass to the eggs, but with most peo- 
ple this is hardly noticeable. The flavor 
is but slightly impaired, while the eggs in 
other respects are all right for cooking and 
eating. The objection to this system is 
that the eggs when taken out have a sedi- 
ment attached to them like curd, which, 
however, is readily removed by dipping in 
warm water. 

Eggs preserved in a solution of lime were 
not so good in flavor, yet they kept very 
satisfactorily. In the trial with salt, the 
eggs were stood on small end and covered 
with salt. They dried out somewhat and 
some of them spoiled, while the flavor was 
considerably affected. The appearance of 
those preserved in water glass was very 
little different from absolutely fresh eggs, 
while those preserved in other ways had a 
shiny appearance. The lime solution was 


YARD 


[7] 


.«iade by using 2 lbs fresh lime, 1 pt salt 
and 4 gals water. 
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Breed from Best Layers—To assist in the 
selection of the best laying fowls_for breed- 
ers the trap nest is rapidly coming into 
use.. Director Brigham of the R I exper 
sta says that by its aid the poultryman is 
readily. enabled to ascertain the individual 
egg-laying capacity of his fowls. He can 
thus select for breeders the best layers, 
and at the “same time cull out the slug- 
gards of his flock. Very thorough trials of 
about 20 different kinds of trap nests have 
been made at the exper sta. While some 
of these inventions have proved to be de- 
lusions as well as snares, many of them 
have been successfully operated, and a few 
of the simpler appliances have proved to 
be especially efficient. 





Help the Weak Ones—lIt often pays to 
spend a few minutes doctoring a weak or 
sickly chick instead of killing it. A little 
assistance of the right sort will often put it 
on its feet so that it will make a good fowl. 
The youngster here shown was found near- 
ly dead one morning and covered with 
lice. A sprinkling of insect powder, a lit- 
tle warm milk and cayenne pepper poured 
down its throat and a place by a warm 
stove soon brought it around as lively as 
any chick. 

Rape for Poultry Runs is not a suitable 
plant, because it is very tender while young, 
unless the runs can be shut off until it gets 
a good start; then there is nothing better. 
It will grow fast when once well started 
and keep growing if the fowls do not pick 
it all to pieces. 





In Feeding for Fertile Eggs I give green 
bone, barley, wheat, oats and corn and have 
no trouble. Keep plenty of lime stone grit 
by them. I do not feed dough.—[P. W. 
Noyes, New London Co, Ct. 
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and better milk if protected from the flies by CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO 

: KALFLY. It is a thorough fly-killer and germicide, it destroys all 

° bacterial germs, insuring healthy growth, strength acd vigor to the 
animals; allays their nervousness, and expedites the work of the 
milkman. It is easily and rapidly applied with Child’s Electric 
Sprayer and a terd of from 30 to £0 cows can be sprayed in a few 
minutes. SO-BOS-SO KILFLY is absolutely harmiess to man and 
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off very considerably, which I attributed to the annoyance which the cattle receiv 
time the herd was standing in a stream switching instead of grazing. I ordered a sample of 

comme every second morning, greatly relieved the herd and increased the milk product from 15 per 
cent. and I have continued to use So-Bes-So Kiifly during hot weather ever since that time. Our herd of about 20 head 
could be no ey in the stable in less time than it would require to milk a singie cow, and | consider I saved 
e cost of the Se-Bos-Se Kilfly used in addition to affordin to the herd, 


CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
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beast. It allays nervousness in horses as well as cows 
and keeps both in better general condition by the comfort 
it gives. As anantiseptic and for scours in calves, hog 
cholera, swine plague and foul in cattles’ feet it is 
unequaled and may be used either in the stable, cow 
N shed, chicken house or pig pen. Abortion in 
\ } cows, which is caused by a germ— propagated 
by unsanitary conditions—can be prevented by 

the use of SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 

Sold only im gallon cans. Ask your dealer, or 
send $2.00 for one gal. can and Electric Sprayer com- 
plete, securely packed and express paid to any point 

east of Mississippi river except the state of 2. 


The sprayer can also be used for spraying pote- 
to vines, bushes, treesetc. Beware of 


3 CONVENIENT 
CHEA 
PRACTICAL 


Thousands are in use in America, Canada 
and Mexico. Shipments have begun to Cuba, 
the Philippines, South America & Australia. 
The following testimonial speaks for itself: 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 2, 1900,—Last July the daily quan- 
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ce Beats dusting 
Once used always used, Only $1, a dezen by 
instructions free. Agents get rich. Terms void 


NETHAWAY & HANSON, Dept. C Wahoo, Neb. 
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Moma 
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Setting 6 days instead of 21, and bow to 
id E N make 8500 yearly with 12hens. 45 Medals, 
—— etc. for Wonderful Discovery. Particu- 
lars sent on receiving postage,stamp. Scientific Poul- 
¢ry Breeders’ Assn, ‘“* A”? Masonic Temple, Chicago, 
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Serious Pest to Strawberry Crop. 


I inclose some insects that have played 
havoe with strawberries and blackberries 
in this section. They seem to sting the 
buds before they open and cut off the 
stem just below the bud. If their increase 
next year is in proportion to what it has 
been this season, the pest will force us out 
of the business.—[J. L. C., Duplin Co, N C, 

The insect is a small beetle, known as 
the strawberry weevil, shown in the illus- 
tration, adapted from drawings by Riley 
and Chittenden. In '96 it destroyed half the 








STRAWBERRY WEEVIL AND ITS WORK. 
Insects greatly enlarged. 


strawberry crop of Md. The greatest loss 
was recorded in ’92, when two-thirds the 
crop was ruined by it. The female drills 
a hole into the bud with her snout, after- 
wards depositing an egg in it. She then 
cuts the bud off with her scissor-like mouth 
parts. The young hatching from the egg 
feeds upon the pollen inclosed within the 
bud. If the bud was left after the egg is 
deposited it would open and the pollen 
would escape. The parent beetle seems to 
know this, and cuts the stem below the 
bud, as shown in the figure, to prevent the 
escape of the food of its young. 

It is a difficult pest to combat. Sprays 
cannot reach it, and even though they 
could, it is not desirable to use poisonous 
materiaIs on crops of this kind. It is not 
practical to cover beds with cloth or other 
material when grown in large fields. The 
fact that the beetle attacks principally the 
staminate varieties, suggests a possible 
remedy. 

Growers can plant trap crops, that is, a 
certain staminate variety, such as Down- 
ing, could be used. It blooms early and the 
beetles could be largely decoyed on the rows 
of this variety if planted around the edge 
and at intervals through the field. No doubt 
clean culture will result in much good, 
inasmuch as the pest feeds and breeds 
upon wild strawberries, blackberries, poten- 
tila and red-bud. The mowing and burn- 
ing of beds immediately after the picking 
season is over is not recommended. A 
careful selection of varieties, especially the 
pistillates, with enough staminates fertili- 
zation, is desirable. 


Western Methods of Celery Culture. 


A. BRACKETT, MINNESOTA. 








The plants should be large enough to set 
any time between June 20 and July 10. The 
more compact the ground, the more solid 
will be the celery. Celery grown on a peaty 
or loose ground is apt to be pithy and 
spongy. The ground on which we planted 
celery was plowed early in the spring and 
kept thoroughly cultivated until the time 
of planting had arrived. With a marker 
we marked off rows 5 ft apart, and ran a 
celery hiller through, throwing the dirt 
each way, leaving the row about 6 in deep. 
One load of completely rotted cow or sheep 
manure was scattered in about 400 ft of 
row. Now with a narrow-toothed cultiva- 
tor, we worked the soil and manure to- 
gether. Just before planting, we took the 


‘plants up and trimmed off the tops and 


roots, leaving a stub of about 3 in. We 
planted the plants with a dibble, and the 
field, being on the lake shore, we watered 
all the rows before planting, as the weather 
vas very dry at that time. -Kept all weeds 
hoed out, and when the plants were well 
rooted, cultivated at least once a week. 
We did not commence crowding up earth 
to the celery until Sept 1, and then only 
to keep the plants upright. Celery banked 
in hot weather is subject to rust. 

Commenced banking about Sept 20, con- 
tinuing the operation every few days until 
the celery is hilled to the top. It is com- 
paratively safe to leave celery in the field 
at this latitude until Nov 1, when it should 
be taken up and put away in trenches. We 
hold celery for holiday trade in trenches. 
Select a central position in the field in 
which the celery is raised, take up and lay 
over a few rows, and plow deeply a strip 
of ground 8 ft wide and any length de- 
sired. Dig a ditch in the center of the 8-ft 
strip deep enough to allow the tops of the 
celery to come even with the surface of 
the ground. Have your celery piled along 
the trench within reach of the man who is 
tc place it into the trench, two roots side 
by side, pressing enough dirt around the 
roots to hold it in position. Now leave a 
space of 8 in and dig a new trench, using 
the earth removed to fill up around the 
celery in first row, and so on until the strip 
is filled. Let it stand in this shape until 
danger of freezing, then cover with 6 in of 
dirt, and allow this layer of earth to freeze 
nearly through to the celery. Then cover 
with strawy manure, which will prevent 
frost from working in any farther. Celery 
buried in this manner is sure to keep until 
spring. A piece of 36 sq rds planted as 
above, cost in labor and rent of ground, 
$50.95. The sales were 95, leaving a profit 
ot 44.05. 





Cost and Value of Thinning Apples. 





Where apple or other fruit trees are 
heavily loaded with fruit it will often pay 
to thin it. Not only will the tree be ben- 
efited, but the fruit that is left will be 
larger in size, generally greater in quan- 
tity, of finer appearance and more valu- 
able. Some apple trees 9 to 12 in in diam- 
eter were thinned last year at the Mass 
exper sta with the following results: 

YIELD AND VALUE OF THINNED FRUIT. 


Cost of 

thin- Yield, 

ning bbis Value Gain 
Astrachan, unthinned .. 4.8 $3.00 
Astrachan, thinned... ...$1.20 5 5.05 $2.05 
Early Harvest, unthinned 1.5 0 
Early Harvest, thinned... .15 1.5 98 .98 
Hurlbut, unthinned ..... 5 3.00 
Hurlbut, thinned ........ 45 5 3.55 .55 
Baldwin, unthinned ..... 3.25 2.00 
Baldwin, thinned ....... .60 4 2.90 .90 
Greening, unthinned .... 2 1.50 
Greening, thinned ....... 15 2.6 2.10 .60 


The cost was rather large owing to lack 
of skilled labor and the net gain was not 
great because of the very low price which 
the fruit brought, the early kinds selling 
for 75c and the late sorts for $1 per bbl. 
With large orchards and skilled help the 
cost of thinning would be materially re- 
duced and the net gain much greater. 


Handling Cantaloupe Blight. 


In a recent bulletin State Pathalogist Dr 
Cc. O. Townsend of Md, says: The first 
appearance of cantaloupe blight is. the 
presence of small brown spots on the 
leaves. These spots increase in size and 
in number until the whole leaf, or even all 
of the leaves on the plant, become brown 
and look as if they had been scorched. 
When the disease has reached this stage 
it is impossible to repair the damage. If 
anything is to be done it should be under- 
taken before the disease makes its appear- 
ance, or at least in its very first stage. It 
is impossible to predict whether or not the 
blight will appear during any season. As 
a rule it is more destructive during a 
damp, than during a dry season. It is 
important that all possible precautions be 
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taken to prevent the disease from becom- 
ing established. 

When thoroughly applied, bordeaux mix- 
ture will check and control this blight. 
Bordeaux for cantaloupe should be made as 
follows: Copper sulphate 4 lbs, lime 6 Ibs 
and 50 gals water to which is added 4 oz 
paris green. Spraying should be started 
early and the leaves kept covered with the 
mixture. It will be necessary to repeat the 
spraying every week or ten days according 
to weather conditions. A knapsack spray- 
er is convenient. In some cases a barrel 
or tank can be used. 

In Cultivating Potatoes, I use the weed- 
er to make a surface mulch before plant- 
ing and immediately after. Then at least 
once a week go lengthwise, crosswise and 
coinerwise of the rows until the tops are 
10 in high, when the spring tooth culti« 
vetor is put in till potatoes blossom. Then 
irrigate once thoroughly and go possibly 
twice in the row with the spring tooth, 
when the vines close up the space of 36 in. 
There are no weeds, I have no hoe, and 
with above care can grow 800 sacks to the 
acre. I like the weeder used often in pref- 
erence to twice or more irrigating, as po< 
tatces yield so much better and are more 
uniform in size. The weeder does not in- 
jure the young spouts and practically cul- 
tivates all the ground.—[Frank S. Watters, 
Madison Co, Mont. 





Treatment of Old Strawberry Beds—My 
way of handling old strawberry rows, 
which I wish to keep for another year is 
as follows: As soon as_ they are done 
bearing, I mow off the tops as close as 
possible, and then apply well-rotted ma- 
nure, bone meal, if I have it, and wood 
ashes. This is applied when the weather 
is damp. After mowing I burn the stalks 
and leaves. It is now easy to remove all 
weeds and cultivate close to the plants. 
This is the time to pile on the fertilizer. 
Plants then start out a new growth and 
make a fine bed by fall, when I cover them 
with straw after the ground freezes.—[Al- 
fred P. Edge, Harford Co, Md. 


Flowers at Pan-American—The follow- 
ing dates for special exhibtions have been 
arranged: Hardy roses, June 18 to 25; 
sweet peas, July 23 to Aug 2; gladiolus, 
Aug 6 to 17; asters, Aug 27 to Sept 7; dah- 
lias, Sept 17 to 27; chrysanthemums, Oct 22 
to 31. 








What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective diges< 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility, 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which also builds up the system that hag 
suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors, 





WELL meocnines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either x deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 





“TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
ee mens OTHERS FAIL. 

Fruit Book Free. “Result of 16 years’ experience, 

STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y. 








How to Get a Farm or Claim in the 


Indian Territory 
All interested should read this book. Send 25c for a copy 
to EMIL GRANBERG & CO., Shawnee, O. T. 








Heavy Provision Exports to Cuba. 





A significant feature of the export trade 
in live animals and provisions is the sharp- 
ly increased movement to Cuba. For many 
years the U §S has enjoyed a good trade 
with the island in lard and pork product, 
this running back over a long stretch of 
the Spanish regime. Up to the recent past, 
however, Cuba bought next to nothing in 
this country in the way of live cattle, hogs 
and sheep, and comparatively little fresh 
or salted meat. But since the change in 
the political situation a steadily increasing 
business is noted. Cuba now forms a very 
important outlet for dressed beef, while 
prior to the last year or two this trade was 
practically nothing. Cuba’s purchases of 
bacon, hams and lard have long been lib- 
eral; in the past year the island has enor- 
mously increased her imports of salted pork. 
The trade in butter and cheese has as- 
sumed normal proportions, following the 
disturbances of three years ago. 

No part of this trade is more remarkable 
than the movement of live animals into 
Cuba. Up to three or four years ago we 
exported practically nothing. But begin- 
ning with the fiscal year ’98 we sent to 
Cuba 40,000 head of cattle. This jumped to 
nearly 73,000 in '99 and 84,000 in '00. No 
swine were exported to Cuba prior to ’98, 
while in the last fiscal year this business 
amounted to nearly 43,000 head. There 
seems to be the possibility also of building 
4p a trade in live sheep and dressed poul- 
try. The accompanying table shows the 
movement the last four years. Advices 
from Cuba intimate that while the island 
is purchasing large “quantities of provisions 
in this country, her imports of cotton and 
linen fabrics, hides, notions, etc, originate 
chiefly in France, Germany and England, 
those countries evidently catering closely 
for the Cuban trade. During the six 
months ended Dec 31, ’00, 14,578 immigrants 
arrived at Havana, according to official 
figures given out by the war dept. 


EXPORTS FROM U 8 TO CUBA. 
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Our Special Crop Reports. 
Corn Prospect Only Fair. 





Early reports to American Agriculturist 
from the corn belt are not especially en- 
couraging. The season up to date in the 
principal states has been decidedly unsatis- 
factory. Plowing was seriously delayed by 
excess of moisture over the greater part of 
the leading districts of production. The 
ground worked poorly and a month of cool 
days and frosty nights following planting 
interfered with germination and retarded 
growth. In the very heart of the corn belt, 
central Ill to the Mo river, May was almost 
rainless, and this lack of moisture, accom- 
panied as it was by long continued low 
temperatures, resulted in a poor stand, bad 
color and general unthriftiness of the plant. 

Corn is a warm weather plant, and a 
period of low temperatures when it is just 
beginning growth serves-to check develop- 
ment and dwarf the vigor of the plant. 
The damage thus suffered is often irrepar- 
able, and it would be better to be a 
month late in planting than have early 
planting and a month’s experience of cool, 
frosty weather. 

The crop was not entirely planted on 
June 1, but work was progressed sufficient- 
ly to indicate an acreage larger than last 
year, and to that extent the largest on 
record. The increase, however, is not so 
large as was expected, apparently amount- 
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ing to only about 1,500,000 acres and may 
bring the totai breadth up to about 86,600,- 
000 acres. Figures showing acreage will 
appear in our next report. 


The Fine Wheat Promise. 


With limited exceptions, where drouthy 
conditions ruled, May was generally favor- 
able for winter wheat, according to re- 
turns from American Agriculturist’s corps 
of county reporters, and the harvest period 
is now at hand with the highest condition 
reported since ’91 and an average that 
has been equaled but four times in 20 








years. The general average is reported at 
90.8 against 82.5 last year, and 91.5 last 
month. 


So far as general weather conditions are 
concerned central Ill has been the divid- 
ing line. To ‘the east cool weather and 
plenty of moisture have served to im- 
prove the crop prospect, advancing the 
condition in states that have heretofore 
shown the lower range of averages. In 
this district the principal changes of the 
month have been an advance of 6 points 
in Tenn, 5 in O, 2 in Mich and 1 in Ky. 

West of the line mentioned there has 
been some loss from the high state aver- 
ages heretofore reported. The month was 
marked by severe drouth in western IIil, 
the whole of Mo and in a few important 
counties in Kan, and while the strong, 
deep rooting bf the wheat plant this year 
has enabled it to wonderfully withstand 
lack of current moisture, its powers of en- 
durance have been severely tested and 
gome loss of condition is reported. Con~ 
ditfons in Kan are somewhat mixed. 
There has been some deficiency of rain 
over the greater part of the state, but 
on account of the abundance of subsurface 
moisture stogeed up after a wet spring, 
and which deep rooting makes unusually 
available, only a few counties have suffered 
seriously. The general average of the 
state, however, is reduced by 8.points. 

SPLENDID OUTLOOK FOR SPRING WHEAT. 

Crop prospects in the spring wheat belt 
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are exceptionally high, and this in the face 
of the fact that when American Agricultur- 
ist’s reports were made there was a consid- 
erable deficiency of moisture in N D and 
part of Minn. The general average is re- 
ported as 96.2, against 91.8 last year, but 
the difference between the two’ crops is 
vastly greater. Last year the crop was 
seeded in the northwest in a bed that was 
dry to a great depth on account of lack 
of rainfall in the preceding fall and winter, 
so that while the crop looked fairly well 
on June 1, its root growth was poor and 
it was absolutely dependent upon a regu- 
lar supply of surface moisture by constant 
showers. Téis year exactly opposite con- 
ditions prevail. There is an abundance of 
moisture and frost deep in the ground, 
the plant roots have gone down deep to 
draw upon this reserve supply, and _ the 
crop is measurably independent of current 
rainfall. 

Carefully consolidated local estimates of 
area show a winter wheat acreage now 
standing for harvest of 28,410,000 acres, or 
some 3,000,000 acres more than last year and 
the largest breadth ever grown. ‘Tyhe 
total spring wheat acreage is reported at 
19,610,000 acres, against 17,612,000 harvested 
last year. The total wheat acreage is esti- 
mated at 48,020,000 acres, which is larger 
than ever before harvested by 2,400,000 
acres, 

In a season like the present, when the 
wheat plamt is unusually deep rooted and 
remarkably vigorous, when stooling is ex- 
ceptionaly good, and when the condition 
is reported well nigh perfect over large 
areas, it may be pointed out that the rate 
of yield is always above what would be in- 
dicated by perfunctory figuring on the ba- 
sis of condition reported. With this in 
mind it may not be unsafe to anticpate on 
the present acreage, should present condi- 
tion be maintained to harvest, a winter 
wheat crop of a minimum of 450,000,000 bu 
and one of spring wheat of at least 335,- 
000,000 bu, or a total crop of ,785,000,000 bu, 
this subject to later modification ac- 

[To Page: 790.] 
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DO YOU GET UP 
WITH A LAME BACK ? 


Kidney Trouble Makes You Miserable. 


Almost everybody who reads the news- 
papers is sure to know of the wonderful 
cures made by Dr. 

Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
| the — kidney, liver 

and bladder remedy. 

Itis the great medi- 
“s cal triumph of the nine- 

teenth century; dis- 
covered after years of 
| scientific research by 
} Dr. Kilmer, the emi- 
nent kidney and blad- 
der specialist, and is 
wonderfully successful in promptiy curing 
lame back, kidney, bladder, uric acid trou- 
bles and Bright’ s Disease, which is the worst 
form of kidney trouble. 

Dr. Kilmer’s SwampsRoot is not rec- 
ommended for everything but if you have kid- 
ney, liver or bladder trouble it will be found 
just the remedy you need. Ithas been tested 
in so many ways, in hospital work, in private 
practice, among the helpless too poor to pur- 
chase relief and has proved so successful in 
every case that a special arrangement has 
been made by which all readers of this paper 
who have not already tried it, may have a 
sample bottle sent free by mail, also a book 
telling more about Swamp-Root and how to 
find out if you have kidney or bladder trouble. 
When writing mention reading this generous 
offer in this paper and 
send your address to gir 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
— N. ¥. The 

— fifty cent and 








Home of Swamp-Root. 
sizes are sold by all good druggists. 








| Plants ready 15th to 20h 


DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES 


ne ber baled in 
lustrated 
. K. DEDERICK’S catalog, 
54 Tivoli 
Albany, N. Y. 
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A POTATO BUC 


is most useful when he is dead. Kill him 
with “ BOXAL,” and prevent blight by the 
same operation. $1 buys 10 pounds. 


Catalogue No. 23 “ree. 
BOWKER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS FOR SALE 


Leeds varieties, carefully 
. here, 250 pla) ts for } for S ge, 008 tor gi Fl 30. 
uantities over 6000. Cash with oer 
WOODLAND 


of June. 
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ARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y. 
2000 acres on a Erie, 8 miles cas, 


Fo rSa le. Toledo, very rich, street car . 
and F 2a HENERY EDMISTER, Toledo, U 
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URAL BOOK 


Catalogue Free to All. Como pr eg scr tire 


be sent ag 4 of mg Ad to = he dae for a4 one. 
Our New, Large, Desc Rast trated Cat- 
alogue. too Pages, 6 by - inches, 50 Illustrations. 
thoroughiy Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on R and Home Topics, sent for three cents ic 
stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 








52 Lafayette Place, New ete etkdine “6 mh. 
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Getting Together. 


With the beginning of another season’s 
activities in shipping and distributing farm 
produce, the question of best methods of 
handling is again at the forefrort. The 
transportation problem, high freight and 
express rates, like the poor, ‘‘are always 
with us.” Though slow, evidences point to 
some progress being made toward equit- 
able adjustment of transportation charges 
and this must persistently be followed up. 
In the matter of grading and packing 
fresh fruits and vegetables, our columns 
afford many valuable hints for successful 
growers and shippers. 

American Agriculturist has long endeav- 
ored to impress upon shippers the impor- 
tance of honest packing and integrity in 
dealing with the commission merchant and 
the consumer. This-is no less important 
than that commission merchants ° should 
deal honorably with shippers. Weeding 
out wrong practices at both ends of the 
line means the greatest good for the great- 
est number. We urge the importance of 
careful co-operation in this matter between 
the producers and the distributers in the 
market places. The latter include prima- 
rily the army of produce commission mer- 
chants who for years have been subjected 
‘to sharper criticism than perhaps any oth- 
er responsible business class. This is per- 
haps but natural considering the opportu- 
nities for fraud and deceit in the commis- 
sion business, and the fact that within the 
ranks are to be found some dishonest men 
who engage in this business because of the 


EDITORIAL 


chances it offers to defraud innocent ship- 
pers, 

It is this condition of things which gave 
rise to the National league of commission 
merchants, now represented by branch 
leagues in most of the important cities of 
the country. This league was organized for 
the purpose of protecting the shipper 
against wrong, the commission merchant 
against unjust disparagement, and to pro- 
vide means for weeding out the _ really 
unworthy middleman. Since its beginning 
the league has thus stood for integrity of 
purpose in all its business dealings, and 
enjoys the peculiar distinction of desiring 
the general good of the commission trade 
and the dignity of the business as a 
whole. 

This avowed purpose makes it possible 
for farmers and producers to work with 
the league in securing needed legislation 
upon questions of transportation and upon 
improved business methods. The influence 
for good which can be exerted by this body 
of several hundred leading commission 
mercharmts can scarcely be measured. The 
sphere of action of the National league of 
commission anerchants will be further ex- 
tended in the future, and if wisely guided 
is capable of doing much to solve this old 
question of cost of distribution of farnr 
produce. 

co ee 

Will the producers and consumers of 
agricultural implements bow down to the 
U § steel corporation? More than a mil- 
lion tons of iron and steel are consumed 
each year by American manufacturers of 
agricultural implements, and nearly all of 
these implements are used on American 
farms. Effective co-operation between 
these producers and consumers of agricul- 
tural implements would enable them to es- 
tablish independent iron and steel works. 
Such an enterprise could not fail to be 
profitable to the capital invested in it, yet 
at the same time could furnish implement 
manufacturers with iron and steel at con- 
siderably below the trust’s prices. Thus 
both farmers and manufacturers would be 
protected against exactions on the part of 
the U SS steel corporation, would be as- 
sured goo@ returns on their capital invest- 
ed in the independent works, and would be 
insured against the necessity of materially 
advancing retail prices of agricultural im- 
plements. This is a big proposition, but 
these are the days of big things. And 
unless something of this kind is brought 
about, we greatly fear that implement man- 
ufacturers will be forced to pay much 
higher prices to the U §S steel corporation, 
and will in turn be obliged to advance the 
price of implements to consumers. Both 
contingencies can be guarded against only 
by the plan above suggested. Organization 
must be met. by organization. 

ee 

“The voyage of discovery” throughout 
the length and breadth of Long Island, 
indicated in American Agriculturist June 
1, has just been completed by several ex- 
pert horticulturists, under the auspices of 
the Long Island railroad. That corpora- 
tion rightly believes that the possibilities 
of Long Island as a producer of fruits, veg- 
etables, dairy products, etc, have not yet 
begun to be realized. It is felt that the 
summer resort traffic, as well as the freight 
business of the road would be greatly in- 
creased by co-operating in every reason- 
able effort to promote the development of 
Long Island resources. This is the correct 
attitude for the railroad to take, and it 
may result in considerable good to all con- 
cerned. Many sections of the west are 
being rapidly developed to the profit of 
both settlers and railroads by just such 
co-operation on the part of transportation 
lines. The railroads in our eastern states, 
on the contrary, have heretofore been 
blind to the possibilities in this direction. 
Too often the drift away from the farms 
and the gradual decline of rural manu- 
facturing, and other industries, has been 
due to the shortsighted and selfish policy 
of the railroads in exacting the highest 





possible charges for freight and passenger 
traffic and doing as little as possible in re- 
turn. If the Long Island railroad company 
successfully demonstrates that the west- 
ern idea of railroad co-operation with the 
people of the territory through which it 
passes can be made mutually advantageous, 
it will doubtless be followed by other rail- 
road systems in our middle and eastern 
states. That is why we wish it Godspeed 
and ask our subscribers on the Island (for 
Ame ean Agriculturist goes into almost 
every homestead on Long Island) to do 
their part toward the accomovlishment of 
such results. 
—$—$—$—$_— AA 

The necessity of using pure seed in field 
crops to secure satisfactory returns was 
never more evident in portions of the cen- 
tral west than now. In mild latitudes 
where the oats crop has proved a practical 
failure, farmers would like to greatly 
increase their acreage of cowpeas, but ex- 
perience difficulty in getting unadulterated 
seed, even from the great distributing cen- 
ters. Seedsmen certainly stand in their 
own light in foisting inferior stuff on farm- 
ers, who would be much more willing to 
engage in some of these comparatively new 
crops if sure about the integrity of the 
seed, 

The members of the New York state fruit 
growers’ association are bestirring them- 
selves, organizing local sections in the vari- 
ous counties, and putting forth every ef- 
fort to be of mutual benefit. Every mem- 
ber of this new association, and others who 
are interested in fruit growing should 
heartily support the growers in this gen- 
eral movement for the betterment of con- 
ditions, and the development of the fruit 
industry. 


The Fine Wheat Promise. 











{From Page 789.] 
cording to developed changes in the 
situation. : 
The following statement shows the pres- 
ent estimated acreage by states, in com-- 
parison with that harvested last year, and 
the condition reported June 1: 


WHEAT ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES. 





C Acreage — Cond 
Winter 1900 1901 June 1 
De Riksccscssees SR 406,000 90 
i eerererrrre = 1,375,000 95 
- eer © 900,000 60 
BAPE. ccctcccens - Bee 228,050 $2 
TORR ..3.«.-: LC 1,054,000 91 
W Va........ 447,000 447,000 90 
Ky ...-- 1,019,000 1,019,000 86 
Oo 1,400,000 2,260,000 93 














a 1,250,000 1,250,000 85 
Ind 1,500,000 2,550,000 95 
SRE FRE Rot 1,328,000 1,408,000 90 
. ou eee 195,000 195,000 94 
BE icsaccns 100,000 104,000 95 
ea 85,000 89,000 93 
Mo ecceee 1,227,000 1,267,000 88 
BE eicet ene 4,350,000 4,611,000 92 
Neb 550,000 1,120,000 95 
eae 2,651,000 2,810,000 91 
eee 427,000 470,000 98 
| 325,000 354,000 99 
ee nt onssand 1,114,000 1,181,000 90 
OEUREF . 22.24. 3,247,000 3,312,000 92 
Tota] ......25,360,000 28,410,000 90.8 
Spring 
NE 9,000 9,000 95 
(eer 29,000 ,000 90 
| ee 87,000 90,000 90 
| res 705,000 719,000 95 
Minn . 4,900,000 5,202,000 99 
BU Nie atten 64.45 1,425,000 1,480,006 96 
BE. canaean 110,000 130,006 90 
(7 are 1,515,000 1,350,000 94 
> eae 3,250,000 4,455,000 92, 
eS 100,000 3,550,000 $9 
Cal :. 97,000 $8,000 90 
Ore .......... 896,000 958,000 96 
i. rere 664,000 697,000 98 
Other ........ 826,000 843,000 95 
Total ......17,612,000 19,610,000 96.2 
Gr’nd t’tal.42,972,000 48,020,000 


Peach Leaf Curl—W. D. P., NJ: Writ 
your exper sta at New Brunswick and ask 
for bulletin on peach leaf curl. 








NEW JERSEY. 





Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, June 10—The 
season has been very favorable for wheat, 
rye and grass, which never looked better 
at this season of the year. Oats for the 
time they have been in the ground look 
fine. The outlook for fruit is _ fair. 
Young pigs are scarce and bring 
good prices, $5.50 and 6.50 per pair at 
five weeks old. Fresh cows are in good de- 
mand and sell at 30 to 50, according to 
quality. 

Burlington, Burlington Co, June 11— 


Early strawberries set heavily, but the wet 
weather killed the stems. Plenty of berries 
in the market at low prices. The late 
berry, the Gandy, promises a large crop. 
The cherry crop will be light, including all 
varieties. The Mount Morency promise the 
best. The peach crop will be the largest 
crop in years from present indications. Ap- 
ples promise but a third of a crop. The 
Cuthbert raspberry promises a full yield. 
The wheat prospect is good. Much corn 
rotted and will have to be planted over. 


Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, June 10— 
There is promise of a good hay crop where 


there is anything in the ground. Wheat 
looks well. Potatoes are growing very 
fast, but they have not come up well in 


low places owing to wet, cold weather. 
Sweet potatoes are all out and look pretty 
well. Watermelons and citrons looking 
badly. All truck is backward. Asparagus 
is not cutting good. Corn is all planted 
and looks yellow. 


MARYLAND. 





Trying Times for Peas and Peaches— 
We found the green fly May 1 ir a little 
colony of about 20 young; the adults had 
gone. About May 3 we found two of the 
winged species. June 1 they were present 
but the weather 


in destructive numbers, 
conditions are such that the pests get all 
the sap they can possibly consume. The 


ground being moist gives the vine plenty 
of vitality to mature the peas, and at 
same time furnish food for insects. Should 
we have two or three warm days, am quite 
sure the flies will make a great number 
of dwarf pods. With the weather continu- 
ing as it is, we will be fortunate enough 
to get our crop of peas; except the late 
planting of First and Best. I expect only 
one-half crop_from them. May 23, 24 and 
25 we used the brush and cultivator sys- 
tem on the latter planting, but the sun 
was not hot enough to kill them. When 


they were brushed on the ground, and 
where the cultivator did not cover them up 
they crawled back to the vines, and on 
May 27 the vines were again full of flies. 


I never had seen a better prospect from 
peach blossoms than I did on my trees 
May 1. Since that time we have had _ so 
much rain that the small peaches that 
were set are beginning to rot and drop 
from the trees. I hardly expect my peach 
crop will amount to more than 10% of the 
blossoms that had set. I predict a small 
peach crop in this section.—[C. H. Pearson, 
St Mary Co, Md. 

Caroline Co—I was out in our pea fields 
recently and find that the green flies are 
only on.-the late peas in large numbers. 
I think that there are more than there were 
last year when the flies were the size that 
they are now. I found two flies that had 
been killed by the fungus that saved our 
late peas last year. If the weather condi- 
tions should be favorable later, I think the 
disease will save the crop or materially 
help us again this season. The early varie- 
ties are so far advanced that the crop is 
safe.—[F. R. Roe & Bro. 

Prince George Co—Farm work very much 
behind on account of rain. Some tdébacco 
and sweet potatoes set. Wheat looks fine. 
Clover and timothy good catch. Some cow- 
peas planted. This crop is becoming quite 
prominent in this section; used for feed, 
seed and soil renovator. Fruit shows poor 
prospects. Peaches and apples are falling 
very fast. 


Better Roads in Sight—The county com- 
missioners of Harford Co, Md, have issued 
a call for bids for the improvement of roads 
in accordance with the provision of the 
will of the late William Woolsey. In a 
recent letter to American Agriculturist 
State Senator S. A, Williams, the chief 


executor of the estate, says: The Woolsey 
estate, which is largely real estate, is hard- 
ly in condition to be applied to the purpose 
named in the wills at present, but the coun- 
ty commissioners have determined to go 
ahead and build the first road named in 
William Woolsey’s will, which is five and 
one-half miles from Bel Air to Churchville, 
for the purpose of putting themselves in 
position to demand the first payment, 
namely $10,000. The work is to be done un- 
der the supervision of Dr A. N. Johnson 
of the highway division, Md _ geological 
survey. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





New Castle, Lawrence Co, June 10—April 
was early, but May was very cold, wet and 
backward. Little uncerdraining has been 
done here and tile is scarce and high; all 
that is used is imported from Ohio. Oats 
were sowed late and some fields were not 
sowed at all on account of the rain. Corn 
not all planted yet. Apples about -all sold 
at high prices. The cold rains in blossom- 
ing time washed the pollen off, and the ap- 
ple crop is light. No Baldwins and no Ben 
Davis, but plenty of fall fruit. J. B. John- 
ston of Wilmington township has bought 
a fine $75 spraying outfit and is spraying 
30 acres of apples. Wheat will be a very 
large crop; if it does not lodge, it will be 
the best ever seen here. 


Grantville, Dauphin Co, June 11—Grass 
is looking fine, but is a little backward on 
account of cold, wet weather. Wheat and 
rye look promising. Corn all planted and 
most of the potatoes also. Apple orchards 
don’t look as well, but good peach, cherry 
and plum crops are expected. Hay is scarce 


and brings from $18 to 20 per ton. Pigs 
from 2 to 2.50. Wheat 72c, corn 55c, oats 
35c, butter 16 to 18c, eggs 12c. 

Lehman, Luzerne Co, June 10—Rainy 
weather has made planting late. Oats all 
sown and coming up fine. Much corn 
had to be planted over. Grass and 
winter grain doing finely. Apples 
will be a small crop; other fruits 


promise an abundance. Tent caterpillars 
are thick and doing very destructive work. 
New potatoes coming in market make old 
ones low. Alex Thompson has bought the 
farm known as the Clark Brown place, 
and also 50 acres from Ed Baker. G. C. 
McCray shipped 200 gals of maple syrup to 
Columbus, O, receiving 75c per gal net. 


Claridge, Westmoreland Co, June il— 
This is the most backward season in years. 
There have been very few days when our 
limestone soil was in condition to work in, 
so crops are going in in a poor condition. 
The wheat crop is growing, bdut is very 
late. Grass will be short, excepting clover. 
Timothy is dying on account of too much 
water. Oats growing. Fruit looks very 
well. Butter 25c, eggs 15c, hogs scarce and 
hard to buy at $6 per 100 Ibs. 


scarce, but more moderate in price. 

Hartstown, Crawford Co, June 10— 
Weather’ very wet and farm work 
much delayed. Hustling farmers got 


their corn planted before the 
it is coming up well. Oats 
late, but the crop is doing 
making a luxuriant growth, 


wet spell and 
seeding was 
well. Wheat 
and there is 


promise of a fair crop. Many farm- 
ers have changed their method and 
now plant their potatoes before corn, 
hence are often late in getting corn 
in. Garden products are making a 


poor showing on account of cold backward 
weather. Cheese factories are doing a good 
business. 


Farmington, Warren Co, June 11—Crops 
nearly all in except corn for the silo and 
some potatoes. The prospect for small 
fruit is good, while the apple orchards 
promise about a third of a full crap. Mead- 
ows are showing the effects of the drouth 
of last season, and nothing short of 
unusually favorable season will make a 
good hay crop. Young cattle are scarce 
and bring good prices. Cows $35 to 42 per 
head. 


— 


The Set of Fruit in apple orchards is not 


as heavy as earlier hoped by growers. This 
is confirmed in American Agriculturist’s 


latest advices from crop correspondents, 
line with what we published 
The season has been favorable, the 


and is in 
June 1. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
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lack confined to the smaller blossoming and 
set of fruit. Returns, however, forecast 
a moderate, though not brilliant crop. Fur- 
ther particulars will appear next week. The 
peach crop, aS a whole, gives promise of a 
large one. 








Fair Outlook for Potato Crop—The gen- 
eral average condition of the late crop, 
especially west of the Alleghany mountains, 
was fairly good at the opening of June. 
The crop was planted later than usual, and 
some complaint of seed rotting in the 
ground. The acreage is full. Details will 
be printed next week. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 

















wrrsrerws a 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. Ata Mer small cost one can advertise 
try, dogs and live k of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetab, > ee or situations wanted, In fact, anything 
vell or 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word, Cash must accompany each order, and adyertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

1 OQEZ wr be recsived | Friday to cpeneniee Snsortion 

issue the ollowin wee vertisements 
a "FARMS FOR SALE” will Sct be be neti ted at the abore 
rates, but will be charged at the ar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Ba ” advertisi 
onty, ee cents a word each inserti al => 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Orr vtter, eeese house in sow York; Fn | 
utter, ¢ cone e p?ml ry, dres 
E. WoopWak 302 Greenwich 


calves, F me etc. 
St, N 
CatTN & COCHRAN, — and produce commission 








merchants, aspara and berries specialties. 306 
Washington St, Now Fork. 
HIP your cherries, all fruit, 


butter 4 SAMUEL 
WHITTON, Commission Merchant, Utica, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





BRUssets sprout seed from an wpe oe strain. Has 
become very poplar on east Island ; 





seed was harvest ted season of 1900; 50c oz, 4 oj $3. 

Cc. A. MAYO, Mattituck, ~ i, B-%. 

CAFPAGE Jlants, Danish Ball Figed, $1 per 1000. 
W. A. NORTHUP, Canastota, N Y 





DOGS, RABBITS 


PY SDIGREED Belgian hares, three months or older, 
per pair. 17 NICOLLET ST, Lowell, Mass. 


TT RORous *HBRED female St_ Bernard Ruppies cheap. 
EXCELSIOR KENNELS, Waterloo, . 


LIVE STOCK. 


and OTHER STOCK. 























BORTHORN bull calves, comprising blood prize w 
ers milking 8 and_ butter contests ES fair. TiN. 
COLN WELLES, Wyalusing, Pa. 
NGORA Goats. Complete work, ; A Bix- 
A trations. Prospectus f free. Ww. L. B 
Ft McKavett, Tex. 
HOICE pigs—Pure Poland-Chinas worths Ki 
register Originals. Aun McCAI > ee N J. 
Wa es number g igs ouder awe months 
old. Write. FRANK CON LL, De Ruyter, N Y. 





YRSHIRE bull calf, cxeneeen PP of Barcheskie. 


MERTON PHELPS, Castil 
85 eee ewes, 60 acres » sanding timber. 


lambs, i 
ADY, Sharon, Md. 








SAM'L J. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
[* YOU want to reach farmers, breeders terers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, nd and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific Coast, go into 


Exchange department Judd 

arquette piss, Chicago. Ill: price 

a “eo ¥ a want to iy the 
chea' and 

c per we little adv. in. the 


the Farmers’ 
pues at 
in O J F onl y ic 
New England rural 
method is to pay 4c per word for a 


Farmers’ Exchange gone of "the a England 
Homestead 3 id Parmer’ of Mass. It is the eastern edition, 
as Orange Jud Farmer of Chicago is the western edi- 
tion, of the A A wee 





ARM paper free. a 10 cents to pay Lo mee offen 
F names and addresses of five of your . fri 8 — 
we will send you the Missouri Valley Farmer one year 
Regular price $1. It is one of the best farm papers 
in the west and will tell you more about agriculture and 
live stock conditions in the great southwest than any 
other publication. It is filled with western. stories and 
up-to-date articles about opportunities = the west for 


farmers. MISSOURI )URL VALLEY FARMER , Topeka, Kan. 
> UCKWHEAT wanted for immediate ‘delive Mail 
samples and lowest price. GIBBS & BRO, 308 
North Front St, Philadelphia. 














50 BARRED Rocks, Brown Leghorns, breeders, cheap. 
vo NELSON’S, London, Pa. 


All Sold Out. 


The Globe Pea Co, Norfolk, Va, write 
May 30th: “We instructed you to publish 
our advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column, until we advised you to 
discontinue. It appears shat one or two 
insertions in your paper are all that are 
necessary to sell us out of cowpeas. We 
will thank you to discontinue the adv.” 
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[From Title Page.] 
meal in the butter and would not believe 
that it had been fed to the cows. 


EW YORK. 











Big Display of Fruit at Buffalo—The 
exhibit of cold storage fruits at the Pan- 
American exposition, N Y, has made the 
finest display of the season. On dedication 
day, 320 pilates, covering 346 varieties of 
apples, 21 of pears, seven of quinces and 
five of grapes, besides Persian walnuts, 
were exhibited. Every county in the state 
was represented. Experts from all parts of 
the country commended the display in 
glowing terms. The judges have passed 
on the exhibits and are ready to hand in 
their report to the bureau of awards, who 
will make them public. The next exhibit to 
be judged will be strawberries, and the 
managers will be glad to hear from anyone 
who can furnish these or any other fruit 
through the season. Those who are inter- 
ested should write to S. D. Willard, supt, 
Geneva, N Y, or F. E. Dawley, asst supt, 
Fayetteville, N Y¥, and get shipping direc- 
tions and instructions for packing. The 
fruit will be exhibited with the name of the 
grower and the location, and all who exhibit 
will receive due credit. Exhibitors will not 
be required to pay express on shipments, 
as the state board of managers will attend 
to that. Those who have small fruits of 
any kind should arrange for an exhibit at 
once. 

Cuba, Allegany Co, June 10—Corn and 
potatoes late planted. Grass and winter 
wheat looking well. Old potatoes closing 
out at 40c. Many young calves dying with 
seurvy. Silos deemed of great value by 
best dairymen. Fruit prospects excellent. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, June 10— 
The spring has been fine for grass. Grain 
looks fine. Farmers have pat in more corn 
for the silos than last year. Cows are 
milking well, but cheese is low. Hay very 
high and scarce. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, June 1i—May was 
very wet, delaying corn planting. Apple 
trees did not bloom very heavily. Not 
much old hay in market, but price has 
fallen somewhat. The ac’‘eage of . buck- 
wheat promises to be large. Isaac Kim- 
ball is building an addition to his barn. 


Summit, Schoharie Co, June 10—Grass 
looks fine. Cows are in good demand and 
not many to sell. They are worth from $25 
to 50 per head. A new creamery has been 
built and is in operation now at Jefferson 
village; this makes two there. Potatoes 
have been selling at 35 to 40c at the railroad. 
Pigs are in good demand at 3 each. 


Granting Farmers’ Rights—The govern- 
ing board of a municipal corporation, ac- 
cording to a recent law in N Y state, can- 
not prohibit the hawking and peddling of 
farm produce, except hay and straw, with- 
in the limits of such city or town, provided 
it is sold by the producer or his employees. 
The farmer also has the right to sell with- 
out license and his wagon can stand in 
front of a store or private residence while 
delivering his produce. “All existing ordi- 
mances and regulations prohibiting such 
peddling and hawking except of hay and 
straw or requiring a license therefor shall 
on and after the passage of this act be of 
no force and effect.”’ 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co, June 11-—The rain 
of June 6-7, the heaviest yet this spring, 
caused consternation ----~e farmers and 
gardeners throughout Onondaga Co. Hun- 
dreds of acres of corn ground was. sstill 
completely submerg~” three days aicier the 
rain. Many fields seeded to sugar beets 
have been serious flooded. Apples are 
not holding up to the promise of two weeks 
ago in some sections of the county. Near 
here there is a good crop. Canker worms 
have completely str‘- few orchards in 
limited sections. Very little spraying has 
been done, owing to steady rains. Straw- 
berries making large growth, but will be 
very late. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, June 10— 
Corn planting was much delayed: Mead- 
ows and grain fields will yield abundantly. 
Pastures are good. Fruit trees blossomed 
profusely, but very little fruit set. Death 
has removed an old and highly respected 


farmer, Dennis W. Ketcham, who died in 
his 77th year. B. G. Knapp has a promis- 
ing young colt foaled this spring. The con- 
tinued wet weather has proved bad for 
young chickens. Oats have made but lit- 
tle growth. Cqws are not milking extra 
well. Young pégs are $5 to 6 per pair. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, June 11—Mead- 
ows look fine. New seeding has made a 
good stand. The weather -has not been 
good for corn planting. The spring has 
been very backward. Apples will be very 
searce. There was quite a good cherry 
blossom, but half of them were false. 
Pears about half a-crop, with other fruit 
in proportion. There is some demand for 
hay. Clover hay has. been very scarce. 
Rye is a very poor crop. Apple tree and 
forest worms are numerous. Some have 
sprayed. The currant worm has again 
made its appearance. 

To Encourage N Y Fruit Growers—The 
work of spraying, etc, which fruit growers 
must do promptly if best results are to be 
obtained, began soon after our organization 
at Syracuse. It is difficult to get the work 
of our assn moving as we wish. I have 
written many personal letters urging men 
in the different counties to take hold of the 
matter. I receive many very satisfactory 
replies, but eii peg for a little more time. 
We are endeavéring to get a plan in work- 
ing orger for a preliminary report of fruit 
conditions from as many counties as possi- 
ble, without waiting for the full develop- 
ment of our plan for a fruit census by 
towns or school districts, which is our ulti- 
mate object. The-executive committee also 
have under consideration.the summer meet- 
ing and what attractions they can offer. I 
am looking for great good to result to the 
fruit growing interests, especially to the 
small growers.—[L. T. Yeomans, Pres N Y 
Fruit Growers’ Assn, 


LONG ISLAND. 


Cauliflower Growers’ Earnest Work—In 
a recent letter, Charles H. Aldrich, pres L I 
cauliflower growers’ assn, writes that very 
few plants have been set in the field at this 
time, but that the outlook is very promis- 
ing. The number of acres will be about 
the same as last year. The managers of 
the organization are earnestly working and 
have already secured as members about 
four-fifths of the cauliflower growers. Gen- 
eral Manager Lupton expects before’ the 
shipping season is ready to have the re- 
mainder of the growers on the island en- 
rolled in the association. The directors feel 
very confident that the organization will 
be successful from the beginning and ask 
for the earnest co-operation of all farm- 
ers who are interested. The number of 
shares depends entirely upon the number 
of acres of cauliflower grown. One acre 
entitles the holder to one share of stock in 
the company, upon payment of the regular 
stock price. : 


DELAWARE. 


Bright Fruit Prospects—There is a pros- 
pect of a fair fruit crop. The trees bloomed 
very full, but much of the fruit dropped, 
especially. in .orchards that bore heavily 
last year. The crop will probably be no 
more than one-half to two-thirds as large 
as last year, but the quality should be much 
better. Elberta orchards are among the 
lightest bearers, as they were exhausted in 
00. Reeve’s, Moore’s Favorite, Brandy- 
wine, Prize, Chair’s Choice and Crawford 
Late are well filled and are among the most 
valuable varieties. Orchards that bore light 
in ’00 are full this year, yet it is hard to 
convince growers that it pays to thin the 
fruit whenever the trees are overloaded. 
Wet weather caused considerable rotting of 
young fruits, many of which were nipped 
in the bloom by the monilia. There will be 
many wormy peaches, as the curculio is 
much more prevalent than last season. 
Taken all together, the prospect is good for 
a profitable crop, as the medium setting 
will insure better fruit. A few fruit grow- 
ers will thin youn~ orchards this year in 
co-operation with the experiment station. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, some dealers report more 
interest and activity by brewers than for 
several months past, not only in hops pre- 
viously bought, but in looking for fresh 
supplies. However, the interest is not great 




















AMONG THE FARMERS 


enough to materially change the market 
tone, and price remains practically un- 
changed. 
LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
In cents, with comparisons. 


1901 1900 1899 

N Y state, ch...17%@18% 13@14 16@17 
RIN vr esitinns ds 16@17 11%@12% 14@15 
medium ....... 15@16 8@10 10@13 
Pacific coast, ch.17%@18% 13@14 16@18 
medium ....... 15@16 8@10 10@13 
SR rere Saiesces acs 2@6 2@6 2@6 
GOPMEM: 66 i.660005 35@40 32@40 47@d5 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, June 10—A larger num- 
ber of salesmen was present to-day than 
at any previous market this season, ~ but 
the arrivals of cheese continue to average 
small. Dairymen claim that their cows 
have passed tne flush. Prices show that 
large cheese apparently held their own to- 
day, but small are off ‘ce. 

Transactions were as tullows: Large col- 
ored 2911 bxs at 8%c, large white 975 at 8\4c, 
small white 255 at 8%c, small colored 170 at 
$e; total 4511 bxs, against 8049 last year. 

Curb sales 600 large colored at 8%c, and 
1000 small colored 8%@9c. 

Creamery butter_104 pkgs sold at 19c, 50 
cases 5 lb pkgs at Zic. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 2c p qt. Leading dealers say the 
market is better, with little or no surplus 
to bother them, yet the exchange directors 
show no disposition to increase the price. 
The surplus west of the Hudson river re- 
mains at $1.00 p 40-qt can, including freight, 
Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various distrib- 
uting points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending June 8, were as 
follows: 











F.uid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
ne 3,357 ao 
D, Lack and W........ 29,350 720 — 
ee een ee ree 29,500 2,108 — 
N Y Cent (long haul). 26,350 600 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 11,000 200 283 
Susquehanna .......... 15,278 857 —- 
SR eee 10,583 1,549 _- 
Lehigh Valley......... 13,300 525 — 
Homer Ramsdell line. 5,350 300 -= 
Co eee 8,600 —_ _ 
Other sources.......... 5,400 150 — 
ere Ae 189,810 10,366 283 
Daily average....... 27,115 1,481 41 
Last: week...........185,73§ 9,076 250 


EGE DOGP Se bess -173,104 8,324 1,810 


Additional Produce Markets. 

At Philadelphia, No 2 Pa red wheat 77@ 
Ti%e p bu, do Del red 77@77%e, corn 464%@ 
46%c, No 2 white clipped oats 341%c, tim- 
othy hay $12.50@16.50 p ton, rye straw 13@ 
19.50, bran 16.50@17. Nearby fancy eggs loss 
off cases returned 12@1l4c p dz, live fowls 
10%c p Ib, roosters 7c, spring chickens 15@ 
25ec, broilers 18@35c d w, frozen chickens 
11@13c. Apples 3.50@5 p bbl, strawberries 
5@10c p qt, huckleberries 9@14c, blackber- 
ries 10@15c. York state potatoes 65@80c p 
bu, Mich 58@60c, southern stock 3@4.50 p 
bbl. 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported active Mon- 

day of this week, when 85 deuble decks 


came in. Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 81@6 00 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 45 
Good. 120 to 13001bs, 5 50@565 Poor to good fat cows, 2(0@450 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ths, 490@5 10 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 4 0605 10 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 450@485 Bolognd cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough. half fat. 25@500 F'sh cows & springers,20 00@53.00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@475 Veal calves, 5 00@6 00 

All grades hogs ruled active Monday of 
this week, when 35 double decks were re- 
ceived. Sales mainly at $6.05@6.10, tops 
6.12%. Sheep dull and lower. Receipts 
Monday of this week 45 double decks. Sheep 
sold ait :3.50@4, yearlings 4@4.80, spring 
lambs 4@5.50. 

At Buffalo, good dry fed fat, cattle steady 
to firm, green and half fat mediums 10@ 
lic lower. Heavy export and _ shipping 
steers quiet but firmly held at $5.15@6, 
stockers and feeders in liberal  sup- 
ply and 15@20c lower -at  3.80@4.50. 
Butchers and native cattle sold at 4.80@ 
5.40, bulls and oxen 3.70@4.60, veal calves 
5.50@5.75. Hogs strong. Receipts Monday 
of this week 100 double decks.. Top grades 
sold at 6.10@6.12%%, Yorkers 6.05@6.10. Sheep 
slow and unchanged, lambs strong. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 40 double decks. 
Lambs sold at 5.30@5.35, clipped sheep 
3.75@4.15. 
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National League of Commission Merchants 


BAUTINORE, MD 
Cc. Anderson & 
Generai 


Blankfard & 
— and 
P Produce. 
Thos. Bond & Son, 
and Vegetables. 
Il, Cooke &_ Sons, 
Eggs, Poultry, Dried 


Fruit: 

Dix & ‘Witkins, Fla, Cal 
and Foreign Produce. 

T. H. Evans & Co, Fruits 
and General Produce. 

Henderson, Lithicum & Co 
Fruits and General 
Produce. 

T. H. Kepner & Co, Fruits 
and Produce. 

G. M. Lamb & Bro, But- 
ter, Eggs and Poultry 

E. L. ‘Palmer & Co, Fruits, 
Canned Goods, Grocer- 


ies. 
C. Shipley & Co, Fruits and 
General Produce. 
W. A. Shutze-& Co, Butter 
Eggs, Poultry, Dried 
Fruits 


General 


Butter 


ruits. 

John *Staum & Sons, 
an Vegetables. 
Stevens a Fruits 

Produc .“ 

The Snyder. ‘& Blankfard | Co, 
egetabies and Fruits. 

P. Tatem & Co, Fruits 
and General Produce. 


BOSTON, MASS | 

Bennett, Rand & Co, Fruits 
and Produce. 

W. H. Blodget = Co, Fruit 
and Produc 

f. Ht. Bowles rm ‘Co, Butter, 
Cheese and Eggs. 

Chapin Brothers, Fruit, 
Produce and Southern 
Produce. 

Conant & Bean, Fruits and 
General Produce. * 
Curtis Co, _ Fruits “and 
General Produce. : 
T. E. Holway & Co, Fruits 
and General Produce. 


and 


Amos Keyes & Co, Butter, 
Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, 
Game. 

A. & O. W. Mead & Co, 
Fruits and_ Vegetables. 

J. D. Mead Co, Fruits 


and General Produce. 

Patch & Roberts, Fruits and 
General Produce. 

Porter Brothers. Co, Cal 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
ow & Co, Fruits and 
Vegetables. 

Winn, Ricker & Co, For- 
eign >. Domestic Fruit», 
Produc 

York & W hitney, 
Vegetables. 
BUFFALO, N Y 

Bean, Coward & Chaddock, 
Fruits and Produce. 

F. Brennisen & Son, Fruits 
and General Produce. 

J. H. Gail, Fruits and Gen- 
eral Produce. 

Goompe ~~ pate Fruits and 


Andrew y ‘Krost, Fruits 
and Vegetables. i 
Mackey & Williams, Fruits 
n uce. 
Williams, 


Fruits and 


Fruits 


Rogers Commission House, 
Fruits and Genera! 

I _-_ hi Butter, 

saac G. Vishion, ° 
Eggs and General Prod- 
uce. . 

J. J. White. Fruits and 
General Produce. 
CHICAGO. ILL 

M. Baker & Co. Fruits and 
\ oor Produce. 
A. H. Barber. Butter, Eggs, 
Poultry a and Produce 
Barnett ro poane 
General Produc 
R. A. Burnett & Co, Honey, 
Fruit and Produce. 
Cuneo Brothers, Foreign & 
Domestic Fruits, Nuts. 
Frost Bros, Fruits and Gen- 
éral Produce. 
Garibaldi & Cuneo, 
and Domestic 
Nuts. 

M. George & Co, Fruits and 
General Produce. 


and 


Foreign 
Fruits, 


Moses Gray & Co, Butter, 
Eggs, Poultry, Fruits, 
Produce. 

F. Heinze & Co, Fruits and 
Vegetables. 

Lepman & Heggie, Butter, 
Eggs, Poultry, Game. 

Cc. F. Love & Co, sree 


General P 
Middendorf & “bo, 
—. Produce, Butter, 
Cheese. 

A. McClay & Co, Fruits 
CF Vegetables 
F. E. Nellis & Co, 
and General Produce. 

F. Newhall & Sons, Fruits, 
Apples, Cranberries, ¢ 
Mark Owen & Co, General 

Commission Merchants. 
Porter Bros Co, Cal, Domes 
tic and Foreign Fruits. 
Co. & C.. R. Beales, Fruits 
one Produc 
C. Sears, ‘Fruits, Vege- 
* tables and Produce. 


and 
Geo. 


Fruits 





Meginniss, | 


Fruits | 





OF THE UNITED STATES 


President, D. R. LONGFELLOW, Minneapolis. Vice-President, H. G. STREIGHT, Omaha. 
Secretary, A. WARREN PATCH, Boston. Treasurer, C. W. NOKES, Cleveland. 
Sergeant-at-Arms, W. 5. GAVAN, Baltimore. Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms, G. G. FAIRHAM, St. Louis. 


Our organization lays its foundation on the personal integrity and financial responsibil- 
ity of its individual members. The conditions of membership are exacting, but not ex- 
clusive. Reputable commission merchants, where an organization may be legally formed, 
are invited to join us under our constitution and by-laws. An unworthy, irresponsible com- 
mission merchant may, by misrepresentation, enter this organization, but when his unfitness 
or the unworthiness of any member is discovered, expulsion will surely follow. 

Every grower, producer or shipper may reach the National League through his commis- 
sion merchant, and have his views for the general welfare carefully considere 

Farmers’ clubs, fruit and vegetable growers’ associations, shippers of butter and other 
dairy products and all commercial organizations will tind us ready to unite with them in 
defeating unjust laws, in collecting and disseminating information, in improving business 
methods, in resisting discriminations and exactions, and in demanding and enforcing re- 
sponsibility and integrity. 

We claim no section; we are non-partisan and non-sectarian. We guarantee our sym- 
pathy and support to every enterprise that may increase the rewards of labor or add to the 
comfort or happiness of the home. 

The membership of this National League is composed of reputable commission merchants 
in each city where a Branch League has been established; they are all worthy of the con- 
fidence of any.and all shippers; while one of the objects for the establishment of this League 
is to further the interests of its members in an increase of business, yet another and very 
important object to the shipper, is to place within his reach such houses as he will at ail 
times feel safe in shipping to, and at the same time to protect him against the frauds who 
sail under the head of commission merchants, who, with their smooth tongues, flaming let- 
ter heads and fabulous quotations, induce shipments, for which they never expect to 
make any returns or by some other trickery cheat the shipper out of his just returns. 

It is the purpose and intention of this National Lea; ue to ferret out these fraudulent 
houses, to keep a record of them and to furnish any necessary information regarding such 
houses to all shippers of produce who may inquire for the same. For such information, in- 
quire of the branch league in the city in which the party does business of whom you wish a 
report. Address, THE LEAGUE OF COMMISSION MERCHANTS at the street number given below for 
each city when the branch secretary will give prompt attention to your inquiry: 

Baltimore, Md—214 Light St. Detroit, Mich—20 Woodbridge St. New Orleans, La—Poydras St. 
Boston, Mass—15 F H Market. Indianapolis, Ind—30 § Delaware St. New York—326 W ashington St. 


Buffalo, N Y—40 W_ Market St Kansas City, Mo—112 W Fourth St. Omaha, Neb—508 S Tenth St. 
Chicago, Ill—133 S Water St. Louisville, Ky—210 Jefferson Market. Philadelphia, Pa—120 Spruce St. 
Cincinnati, O—107 E Front St. Memphis, Tenn—342 Front St. Pittsburg, Pa—623 Liberty St. 


Milwaukee, Wis—269 Broadway. 
Mobile, Ala—64 S Commerce St. 


Richmond, Va—1320 E Cary St. 
St Louis, Mo—914 N Third St. 


Cleveland, O—36 Huron St. 
Columbus, O—114 E Town 8&t, 











Denver, Col—1528-30 Market St. Minneapolis, Minn—208 N Sixth St St Paul, Minn—79 E Third St. 
Smith-Cordes Co, Vegeta- | Hurd & Ricksecker, Fruits | C. C. Clemons & Co, Whole-{J. H. Wussow & Co, Fruits 
s es, Ws B say rt an +i me - it, Prod- sale Fruits and Prod- and Produce. 
anley Co, Apples, e Kelley Co, Frui To uce. 
Cranberries, Oranges, uce and Seeds. O. C. Evans & Co, Apples, stent cae] 
enone. w as D. ee & Co, Fruits and gu Onions, ab- “ae gs, Cheese and Beans. 
G. agner & Sons, roduc ’ 
” Fruits and “Vegetables. Myers, Weil & Deutch,|C. M. Fering & Co, Butter Connery mut fo. Fruits, 
Ww age. S Low,’ Fruits and . yiruit Rites — - ats a Eg gs, Poultry and Gamble, Robiewon — Co, 
roduce. oKes 0 ru n neese. 7, 
C. os Weaver & Co, Vege- Produce. Ginocchio-Jones _ Fruit Co, he Foreign and Do- 
7. — Bie a Strang fs ie Whole- ak gt and Domestic | Grinnell, Collins & Knee en 
Theo. C . Wedgeforth & sale Pr ruits. ; . 
a ga and General Ges, Willard, Wholesale | A. 7 Haines & Son, Fruits, Hillman — Produce. 
ommission. etables an roduc i 
J. H. White & Co, Eegs, But- COLUMBUS, O H. uation, Foreign andi Lonetehan Dairy Products 
ter, Poultry, Veal, Game. Henry Becker, Fruits, Veg- Pegnantie Fruits and Fruits, Foreign and 
u2 .O yi : Nuts. 

F. ankenbauer) & ao, wm Fisher & *. — OP pee: Po Her roti ers Co. Foreign 
‘ruits an roduce. ruits an roduce. s, oul- an Jomestic Fruits. 
Armacost, Riley & Co,Fruits | Evans & Turner, Fruits and | ,, try. E. P. Stacy Sons, For- 

and Genera! Produce. Preduce. Pp. V. Pag Bro * Co eign and Domestic 
and Produce. and Vegetables.’ . Be er 4 & na . 
Bender, Streibig & Co, | Wm. Larimore, Fruits and Fruits, Celery, "vegeta: M Ra “oe ¥. ALA 
Fruit and Vegetables. Produce. bles. - ~ Grain, SFlass, Weolawa” 
I. J. Cannon & Co, Fruits | Sutton Brothers, Fruits and = . - Museat '& Lott, Fruit, 
and Vegetables. . duce. . LOUISVILLE, KY Produce, Poultry, ion 
John Curren & Co, Fruits — a & Da For- | John T. Allen & Co, Fruits | Roh & Partridge, Fruit and 
Cc Mr Davidson & Co, For- Fruits sing veces Vegetables. Produce. 
; eign and Domestic | J. P. Vail & Sons, Fruits. E. Hi. Bowen & Co, Apples, NEW ORLEANS, LA 
Fruits. Pictacs Butter and | ; + Cateas. —- Bernard Antopy & Co, 
J " , s io ‘ruit %% ‘ruits an roduce. 
F. Delsignore & Co, For- Eggs. + Soniie an Nuts. Joseph A Ball, Fruit 
gen. and California DENVER, COLO A. M. Emler, Potatoes, On- |’ Produce < “ow 
Ss. # 5 a ions, pples, Cabbage. arbot Stork, Fruits an 
F. Devote & Bro. Roveign The. Bonaiieon IR aap | Faudel’ & Manuel, Fruits Produc d 
, oe rai Produce. and Vege: ables. Louis Daring, Fruits, Prod- 
M. Fugazzi & Co, Fruits} F. H. igonard & & Ce. But- a Sgeeet, Fests, Gece and Vegetables. . 
and Vegetables. _ at ae Eggs. Kohlhepp & lula, Fruits| . Fruits and Produce.’ 
Funck Brothers, Southern | H mp Produce fe, nits ane Gienceet Tenis Stephen D'Amico, Foreign 
8. A. Gerrard & Go, Fruits | The, Liephardt Commission | Maree Mev Co |, Peet Bela 
Xo, Fruits, Produce. , > , : = oe a 
on oe Green | Pinkett Brothers, Butter, | John Schaefer & Sons, Po-| |, and Com Merchants. 
a 7 Dried Fruits Prod- Eggs and Poultry. tatoss, Onions, Apples, Philip | Nagele, Fruits and 
uce. ° ; abbage. . Tan — 
J. B. Hammer & Co, Fruits Lichtenhoe & hom Prnits; - igess Srotheve, Putatocs, eee aaa ene ee 
D Sees & to. Bare. But: Weiter ta Beans. 3 D. B. Sperrv, Apples, Po |S. Oteri. Wholesale Fruit 
. , 8, alker Egg and Produce tatoes, Beans. Onions. and Produce 
ter, Poultry, Game, Co, Fruits and Produce. | qhompson & Co, Fruits, | Jos. Rittiner < Co, Fruits 
Fruits. ™ ie McNaughton, Walker & Co, Vegetables, Melons, etc.}|,, and Produce. : 
4. <r. pA Fruits H nits and ee. ‘ MEMPHIS. TENN a, Roth, Fruits and 
ermann ©. Naumann & 7 8s, CN? *roduce. 
G. 2. & fo, For Co. Fruita, Produce,/ . s parboro & Co, Fruits Seessel, Ashner &, Sugar. 
K ae Nhe — Vy Edward Wend Fruits, Vege- | 1), and ie & Co, Scat aah gg ee 7 
*, J. Nobe Fruits ege- anale o, Fr and > 
tables, Hothouse Prod-| 4. TP lowe 05, Fruits - Frodu ax e. & gpa eg FP Fruit and 
ts. ~ er oO, ruits ’ x 
Pieper & Berghegger, F nits, | Chas. nw. Huda, Fruits and and Produc - Veretabies”’ isa dans 
ie Butter, Eggs. ce. % vai id Co, Fruits and Prod- 
& Co,’ Fruit | alfred Rush & Sons, Fruits ST PAUL, MINN 
ane Ve etables. and Produce. tT. c “Guinee & Co, Fruits | R. x. Soe, Fruits. and 
au’ ctabl So Fruit | D. 0. Wiley & Co, Fruits I a Nowe Fruit —.. reaoe Redpath, Foreign 
an egetables. Produce, Beans, etc. . 4 Lawhorn & 0. s, 1 
Ransick & Sons, , : Produce and Potatoes. an Domestic Fruits, 
=e e a Eggs, Poultry. INDIANAPOLIS, IND | Seessel & Avhner, Fruits Produce. ’ 
A: 3 Co, Fruits | Capital Fruit Co, Fruit and and Produce. R. rs ges Fruits and 
an egeta bles. Produce. — a i 
Smith. Reiley Co, Fruits|J. H. Crail & Co, Fruits MILWAUKEE, WIS |. C. Emerson & Co, Fruits 
and Vegetables. and Vegetables H. _Ellinghausen & Co, and Produce 
Tekler & Dunker, Fruits, | Geo, Hitz & Co, Fruits and Fruits and Produce. J. OW, Fillebrown, Fruits 
Produce, Butter, Eg; Produce E. R. Godfiey & Sons Cc and Vegetables. 
= Poultry. ms ‘a Jas... Keach, Fruits and oi Fruits and Produce, gas 8 1%. Hoxsie, Fruits and 
el roc an Oo, roauc Nichols anssen ein, 
Fruits and Vegetables.’ | John W. Nenmann & Co, Fruits and Vegetables. | J. E, Mulrooney & Co, For- 
& M. Weil Co, Fruits, Fruits and Produce. Pastorino & Schiappacasse, gen and Domestic 
Vegetables. Berries. E. F. Shideler & Co, Fruits Fruits and Nuts. its. 
CLEVELAND, O and General Produce. A. J. W. Pierce & Minnesota Butter & Cheese 
W. A. Banks & Co, Fruits | Syerup & Co. Foreign, Do- Fruits and Vegetables B. - ae & and Ch Foreig 
6 and, - uce, Whsteost mestic Fruits, Vegeta- Charles A Schmidt & Co Pa * See 
orso Brothers, olesale es ruit an roduce. 
its. Geo. B. Walton & Co.| J. Seefeld & Son, Foreign NEW YORK CITY 
R. ‘Duncan, Jr, Butter, Fruits ~and General and Domestic Fruits. J. H. Bahrenburz,Bro & Co, 
Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, Produce. R. _Stafford Co, Fruits, Fruits and luce, 
Produce KANSAS CITY, MO Produce and Grocers’ | Bennett & Hall, Fruits and 
Haas Brothers, Fruits and| A. W. Bear Commission Co, Specialties. _ Produce. 
General Produce Butter, Eggs, Poultry. | Thomas & Schaus, Potatoes,| E. A. Brown, Fruits, Veg- 
Hayes, Blair & Co, ‘Tropical T. C. Bottom Co, Fruit Cabbage, Apples, On- etables, Poultry, ‘Game, 
and Domestic ts, and Vegetables. iens. Eggs. 








R. W. Dixan & Son, Fruits, 
Produce, ro 4 Game. 
8. B. Downes a 


re, Produce, + =| 
Hen Klw ll & . 

ny Kiwe £& So. Berries, 
s. svege ables Fruits and 
S. H. o. Frost, Fruits 


—¥ Vegetables 
G. Furman & Co, 
d Produce. 


8 nce. 
Austin Kimball & Co, 
Fruits and Vegetables. 


E. P. Loomis & Co, Fiuits 
and Produce 
McCormick, Hubbs & Go, 


Foreign and Domestic 

J Ry & Co, F a 

ohn Nix ‘o, Fruits an 
Produce 

Phillips & Sons, Fruits, 

Produce, Poultry Calves. 

. Ruhiman & Co, Foreign 
a Domestic Green 

Schott y Franke, Fruits and 
Vegetables. 

. F. Young & Co, 
tables and fruits. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Barker & Co, Fruits and 


uce. 
& McMahon, Fruits 
and Vegetables 
G. W. Butterworth, Fruits 
x: Vegetables. 
8s. Darmon, Fruits, Prod- 
= and Vegetables. 
endrickson, Apples, 
Potatoes, Produce. 
¢. Justice, Fruits and 
Vor tables 
. Mich & Son, 
we * and *Fegctables 
Roberts & Andrews, Fruits 
and Vegetables. 
Edward Roberts, Fruits and 
Veoe tables. 

Schetzline & Sons, 
fruits wy Vegetables. 
Wm. Smith & Co, Fruits, 
ye and Poultry. 





Vege- 


Go, Apples, 
Potatoes, Onion - ae 
Wm. Weinert & & Co, Fruits _ 
an 
J. P. Wilson, Fruits, Vege- 


—,. Poultry, E 
8. a 


” and } fame 
PITTSBURG, PA 
Ash e.. ae General 


Crutehfield & Woolfolk, 
Fruits and Produce. 
Dale & ce = gg Fruits and 
Vegeta 
Dennis jdiaves, 


Berri 

Tron “City” ew Co, For- 
eign and Domestic 
Fruits. 


J. McCracken & Co, 
” General Produce. 
w. Osborn. Co, Fruits, 
Butter, Eggs, 


Vegetables, 


Produce Sean er- 


chant. 

John Wallace, 
Vegetables, 
try. 


Fruits _ and 
Eggs, Poul- 


RICHMOND, VA 


Wm. Jenkins & Son. Fruits 
and _ Vegetables. 

J. D. MeIntire & { Co, Fruits 
d_Vegetabl 


an 
8S. F. Padgett é But- 
ter, anc Bouts. 
John T. Powers, Fruits and 
Vege — 
ymour, wae” 
” Fruit i Vegetables. 
a", LOUIS, MO 
cue Bae, 
‘0 , Bu 
Geo mn Fairh & Bro, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash orspot |—————— 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 ; 1901 | 1900 
Phicago..... Pees | .71% ” 4234) .40 28 224, 
New York......+-| 80%) .76 | 48%) 45 | 32%) .27 
BOBtON ...-eeeeeee) — — 5146) 48 | .35 31 
Toledo........ S| aul tong] a4 7} lan =. 24 
Bt Louis....-..0..] .71 | .712%4] 41%] 39 | .29 | .25 
Minneapolis..... T7244] .68 3814! .37 e274) .24%4 
Liverpool........ -86%q) .34 1328) 54 -- _ 











At Chicago, wheat has been active, ner- 
vous and at times higher, yet during much 
of the past week or 10 days weak in tone. 
Aside from a temporary bulge in July early 
last week, which pushed the price to 79%c 
p bu, followed by swift reaction to 74c and 
less, the general drift of values has been 
along the line of heaviness. Weather and 
crop conditions have been in the saddle as 
controlling factors. As shown in American 
Agriculturist’s regular crop report on 
another page, the promise is for a large 
yield; this in spite of some advices from 
isolated sections in the southwest of dam- 
age through drouth and insect pests. 

Corn quiet and nearly steady, around 43@ 
43%4c p bu for No 2 cash or July delivery. 

Oats less firm than recently, with No 2 in 
store quotable around 27%@28c p bu. 

Rye has continued dull under small of- 
ferings, market fairly firm on the basis of 
52@53c p bu for No 2 in store. 

Barley dull, receipts small. Rains in the 
northwest caused an easy feeling. No 2 
Sept delivery sold in a small way at béc 
p bu. 

Timothy seed for new crop delivery re- 
ceived more attention, market easier, Sept 
selling down to $3.55 p 100 Ibs; cash lots 
active on the basis of 3.60 for contract 
prime. Other grass seeds dull, prime clo- 
ver quotable at 9.50 p 100 Ibs, Hungarian 
85c@1.05. 

At New York, grain market fairly active 
at shade lower prices. No 2 red wheat in 
elevator 80%c p bu, corn 48%c, oats 32%c, 
rye 59c, barley 55@58c, clover seed $9.50@ 
10.50 p 100 lbs, timothy 1.90@2.50. Flour also 
declined slightly. A fair movement report- 
ed. Fancy spring patents 4.10@4.65 p bbl, 
do winter 3.90@4, spring straights 3.75@3.90, 
do winter 3.45@3. . 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Cattle Hogs | Sheep 

1903] 1900} 1901] 1 1901| 1900 
Chicago, # 100 lbs .. £6 25) $5.75 75 | $6.03 $5.15) $4.40) $5.35 
Wow WOSE ... ccccccee 6.00} 5.75) 6.30) 5.35) 4.00) 5.60 
Buffalo........... «..| 6.00) 5.65) 6.13) 5.30) 4.40) 5.50 
Kansas City .........} 5.85 5.60) 5.85) 5.05] 4.75) 5.25 
Pittsburg ..........--| 6.00] 5.60! 6.13 525) 4.00) 5.00 





At Chicago, choice beef cattle have sold 
well, demand good from usual classes of 
buyers, offerings liberal but not burden- 
some. Many prime beeves have crossed 
the scales at $5.85@6.15; popular prices for 
dressed beef purposes were 4.75@5.65. Ex- 
porters bought a good many well-finished 
heavy steers. At the fair advance in price 
shipments from the country were stimulat- 
ed, and buyers grudgingly paid current 


quotations. 

Fancy beef steers, $5 75@600 Canners. s : 25 
Good to extra, 500@5 65 Feeders, selected, 4 4385 
Common to fair. 4 25a4745 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 3 00@ 42: 25 
Good native heifers, tas 00 Calves, 300 Ibs up, be # 
Fair to choice cows, F 24@475 Calves, veal, 5HO@ 62 


Poor to fancy bulls. £5@iww Milch cows, each, 3) ones 00 

Hogs have been in liberal supply, this 
giving buyers the advantage, market ruling 
fairly active, but weak much of the* time. 
During the past few days very large num- 
bers have changed hands at $5.70@5.85, with 
selected lots a slight premium, but buyers 
generally unwilling to pay 6c. The market 
is without special new feature, quality of 
hogs good, plenty of heavy droves here, 
shipments on eastern account liberal. 

Sheep have been coming forward freely 
this month, made up largely of native and 
westerns. Prices latterly inclined to sag 
a trifle, buyers reducing their bids to 10@ 
20c. A liberal business is done, but without 
special activity, this applying to both sheep 
and lambs. Choice shorn lambs $4.60@4.80, 
heavy unshorn 5@5.25, common to good 
sheep 3.50@4.15. 

At New York, steers shade lower, bulls 
firm, cows generally steady. Common to 


THE 


choice native steers sold at $4.50@6 p 100 
Ibs, oxen 3.65@5.10, bulls 3.60@4.65, cows 2.50 
@4.30. Veal calves in fair demand at shade 
lower prices. Ordinary to prime veals sold 
at 4.50@5.85, tops 6@6.25, culls 4. Sheep 
rather dull, prime lambs generally steady. 
Common to good sheep 2.75@4, yearlings 
4.50@5.15, lambs 5.75@6.55, cull sheep 2.50. 
Hogs firm at 6 for western and 6.25@6.30 for 
state. 

At London, American cattle reported 
firm at 10%@12%c p lb estimated dressed 
weight, sheep lower at 11@12c, yearlings 13 
@13%c. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the dullness of early sum- 
mer is becoming apparent, with buying 
somewhat indifferent in character and 
prices generally weak. Quotations are con- 
tinued as follows: 


Express and heavy draft........-.+- $75@25 

1150 to 1400-Ib Chunks...........ceee cess 55@135 
Carriage teams............ 0 sec cccccece 300@700 
DPA VOED 60.00 cccccccccccccccesesecesecoes 100@ 500 
Saddle horses.........++++ @ 000 ccceccce 65@170 
General purpose.........-.eee0+ oc ee ccee3K@T0 
Western rangers..........sseseeeee -. 385@75 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers - consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, no improvement noted. 
Choice marrow $2.50 p bu, mediums 2.05@ 
2.07%, pea 1.95@2, red kidney 1.50@2.02%, 
white kidney 2.10@2.15, yellow eye 2.85@2.90 


Cal lima 4.30. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, prime apples in moderate 
supply and firm at 64@7c p lb, common to 
choice 3%@6c, sundried 2%@3%c, chops $1.50 
p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.25, evap’d rasp- 
berries 19@20c p lb, blackberries 5%@6c, 
cherries 12@l4c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, trade rather slack under 
liberal offerings, and only fair demand. 
Nearby fancy at mark 14%@l5ic p dz, av 
prime 13%@l4c, western fancy 13%c, do fair 
to prime 10%@13c, do loss off 134%@13%c. 

At Boston, a weak tone noted under lib- 
eral receipts and only fair demand. Nearby 
fancy 17@18c p dz, eastern 12%@l4c, Vt and 
N H 4c, Mich 1314c, western 11@13c, south- 


ern 11@12¢e. 
Fresh Fruits. 

The first carlcead of Ga peaches reached 
N Y city June 7, quality poor, price not a 
criterion of the market. 

At New York, strawberries have been in 
light receipt and sold readily at 6@1l0c p 
qt, apples firm at $3@5.50 p bbl, southern 
peaches 1@2.50 p carrier, huckleberries 7@ 
12c p qt, gooseberries 6@8c, watermelons 35 
@60c each, muskmelons 1@4 p bu cra, maple 
sugar 8@l1l0c p lb, syrup 75@85c p gal. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, prices irregular. Bran 
$16.50@18 p ton, middlings 18@19, red dog 20, 
linseed meal 27@27.50, cottonseed meal 25, 
screenings 25@ TBC p 100 lbs, corn chop 82%, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.18@1.20, coarse 
corn meal 94@96c. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, prime hay firm, pocrer 
stock about steady. Prime timothy 90@ 
9214c p 100 lbs, No 2 824%,.@8714c, No 3 75@80c, 
clover 60@65c, clover mixed 70@75c, no 
grade 50@60c, long rye straw 95c@$1. 

At Bosfon, prices steady for best grades, 
poorer stock slightly in buyers’ favor. Prime 
timothy $18@18.50 p ton, No 1 17@17.50, No 
2 15@15.50, No 3 14@14.50, clover mixed 14@ 
14.50, prime rye straw 20, do tangled 10@ 
12, oat 979.50. 

Potatoes. 

Prices on potatoes have advanced more 
sharply than usual at this season of the 
year. Prime stock has sold at $1@1.05 p 
bu in Boston and New York and 75@82c in 
Chicago. In the latter market prices have 
doubled inside. of three weeks. The cold 
weather is said to have kept old stock in 
better condition than usual. These figures 
are materially higher than those of same 
time last year, when prices were 55@60c in 
large eastern markets and 40c in the west. 
Demand has ruled quite active for some 
time and under light receipts prices have 





LATEST MARKETS 


steadily moved up, taking a hig jump of 
25@30c in the Boston market within a 
week. Dealers claim southern stock has 
not been up to the usual quality this sea- 
son, probably due to excessive moisture in 
producing sections, and prices on same 
have ruled high. In addition the crop has 
been unusually late. Planting, however, is 
well along in the north, and as the crop 
last season was a good one, no serious 
scarcity in potatoes is looked for; stocks 
are scattered over a wide area. 


At New York, old potatoes firm, arrivals 
of new well handled. State and western 
in bulk $2.50@2.75 p 180 Ibs, state 2.25@2.50 
p sack, southern 3@4.50 p bbl, Bermuda 
3@5.50. 

At Boston, choice old stock continue in 
moderate supply and steady, new also come 
in rather slowly and ruled firm. Aroostook 
Green Mts 95c@$1 p bu, Hebrons 85@90c, Da- 
kota Red 85c, York state white 80@85c, new 
stock 3@4.75 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, feeling generally steady 
under moderate supply. Live spring chick- 
ens 16@22c p lb, fowls llc, roosters’ 7c, 
turkeys 9c, ducks 50@75ec p pair, geese 70c@ 
$1, pigeons 25@30c, iced turkeys 7@9c. p Ib, 
Phila broilers 23@33c, fowls 8%4@9%éc, 
squabs 1.25@2.50 p dz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 10@10%c 
p Ib, roosters 6@7c, spring chickens 20@25c, 
northern and eastern fowls, fresh killed 10 
@lic p ib, chickens 25@35e, pigeons 75c@ 
$1.25 p dz, western iced turkeys 7%@9c p 
lb, fowls 9@9%c, spring chickens 20@25c, 
western frozen turkeys 10@1lc, broilers 14@ 
17c, fowls 8%4@10c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, asparagus more active at 
$2.50@4.50 p dz large bchs, poor to prime 1.50 
@2.25, beets 2.50@3 p 100 bchs, cabbage 40 
@75c p bbl, cucumbers 1.50@2.25 p cra, cel- 
ery 3@3.50 p case, cauliflower 1.75 p dz, egg 
plant 2.50@3.50 p bx, green peas 50c@1.25 p 
% bbl bskt, lettuce 50c@1i p bbl, southern 
onions 2@2.25 p bbl, peppers 2@2.50 p car- 
rier, radishes 40@50c p 100 bchs, squash 40 
@75c p cra, string beans 75c@1.50 p bu, 
spinach 50@75c p bbl, turnips 1.50@1.75, to- 
matoes 2.50@3 p carrier. 

Wool. 


Trade in wool continues fairly ac tne in 
a small way at large distributing centers. 
Prices on fine hold firm, but on medium 
and lower grades lean somewhat in buyers’ 
favor. General situation remains much the 
Same as outlined last week. 


—_—— 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, eggs i4c p 
dz, live chickens 10c p Ib, turkeys 10c, spring 
ducks 20@22c, beef 744.@8%c p lb d w, veal 
7@8c, hogs 7c. Middlings $19@20 p ton, bran 
18@19, corn meal 21@22, hay 16@18. Apples 
75c@1 p bu, beans 1.90@2.50, celery 30@50c 
p dz, lettuce 25c, radishes 25c, peas 1.75 p 
bu, potatoes 80c, spinach 25c, strawberries 
8@llic p qt, honey léc p lb. 

At Albany, potatoes $2.25@2.75 p bbl, new 
5@6, white onions 5.50, red Ht cabbage 1@ 
1.25, beans 2.20@2.30 p bu, asparagus 1.25@ 
1.50 p dz bchs, spinach 1@1.10 p bbl, lettuce 
1.25@1.50 p 100 bchs, green onions 1.50@1.75. 
Corn 51@54c p bu, oats 22@36c, bran 19@ 
20 p ton, middlings 18.50@21, hay 15@18, rye 
straw 14@15. Eggs 14@15c p dz, live chick- 
ens 13@14c p lb, broilers 22@ 24e d w, tur- 
keys 11@12c 1 w, ducks 8@9c. 

At Buffalo, fancy asparagus $1.25@2 p dz 
bchs, fair 45@90c, beets 30@50c, celery 75c 
@1, lettuce 15@40c, carrots 25c, radishes 15c, 
spinach 75¢e p bb], cucumbers 25@75c p dz, 
potatoes 62@70c p bu, parsnips 30c. Eggs 
12@13c p dz, live turkeys 6@9%c p lb, spring 
chickens 18@25c, fowls 10@10%c, ducks 30@ 
40c each, geese 50@75c, pigeons 20@30c p 
pair. Timothy hay 11@15.50 p ton, rye 
straw 9.50@10. 

At Syracuse, state corn Sc p bu, No 2 
white oats 35c, bran $17 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 26, middlings 19, hay 12@16. Eggs 13c 
p dz, live chickens lic p lb, broilers 30@35c 
dw. Potatoes 75@80c p bu, beans 2.25@2.50, 
apples 1.50, asparagus scarce at 6c p bch. 

At Watertown, live steers 4%@5c p Ib, 
veals 44%4@5c, spring itambs 8c. Eggs 12%@ 
13c p dz, live fowls 10c, turkeys 8@10c, 
broilers 16c. Potatoes 50c p bu, beans $2.10 
@2.25, asparagus Te p lt 4 Hay 15@17 p 
ton, corn mcal 21, bran 21, middlings 21, 
Washed wool 21@22ec p Ib, unwashed 











THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


During May, ’01, receipts of butter at Chi- 
cago were 142,012 tubs, same month ’00, 139,- 
722, showing a slight increase this year. 
At New York, receipts during May, ’01, 
were 185,224 pkgs, same time ’00, 188,144, im 
"99 207,066, in ’98 210.365, and in ’97 220,164, 
which was the heaviest in past ten years. 
In May, ’92, receipts were only 131,439 pkgs, 
but they steadily increased each year until 
’97, since then as previous figures show, 
there has been a gradual decline. The high- 
est May price reached during these years 
at New York was 3ic p Ib in ’93, the lowest 
l4c in ’97. Average price for May, ’01, ac- 
cording to N Y Produce Review, was 19c, 
00 20%c, ’99 17%c, ’98 16%4c, '97 15%c, °96 
15 2-3c, ’95 18c, ’94 17c, ’93 27c, ’°92 20 2-3c. 

Receipts of butter at leading markets are 
running heavier, as is naturally expected 
at this season. Nearly ail arrivals now 
show full grass flavor and body and qual- 
ity is generally satisfactory. A consider- 
able amount of stock is going into storage, 
but prices have ruled so steady that deal- 
ers have not manifested much anxiety in 
regard to louding up. Strictly fancy lines 
are in quite moderate supply and firm. 
Under grades easy and buyers are inclined 
to be rather critical as to the grading. 
Prices have held remarkably steady 
throughout May and into June. At Bos- 
ton, creamery extra has sold mainly at 
19@20c p Ib, in New York at 18%@19éc. 
These figures, although slightly under those 
of last year, average higher than for any 
previous year since °98. Outlook on the 
whole continues good. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES, 
New York Boston Chicago 
1901 .........19 @19%c 191%4@20c 18%@18%c 
1900 .........19 @19%4c- 19% @20c 18%@19 c 
BORO ccccecee 18144@18%c 18%@19c 17%@18 c 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 
steady at 22@22\%4c, Ohio and Pa cmy 18%@ 
19c, dairy 13@1l4c, country rolls 10c.—At 
Philadelphia, extra Elgin and ‘other sepa- 
rator cmy 19c, firsts 18@18%4c, ladle 12@14c. 

New York State—At Rochester, extra 
Elgin 19@20c p lb, state cmy 18@19c.—At 
Buffalo, cmy prints 18@20c, dairy 10@17c.— 
At Syracuse, emy tubs 20@22c, prints 21@ 





23c, dairy 15@18c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 
19@20c, prints 20@2ic, dairy 18@19c.—At 


Watertown, cmy tubs 21@22c, prints 22@ 
23ec, dairy 15@18c. 

At New York, top grades steady, mar- 
ket not especially active. Cmy extra 19@ 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Spangler Manufacturing Co of 
504 Queen St, York, Pa, whose advertise- 
ment appears elsewhere in this paper, are 
the manufacturers of the weil known 
Spangler low down grain and fertilizer 
drill. The name gives a very good idea of 
tHe character and form of the drill. 
Being of the lew down type, the 
grain box hangs low and is in consequence 
easy to load. This is a particular advan- 
tage in loading various kinds of fertilizer 
which, as our readers know, are quite 
heavy and difficult to handle. Then, too, 
being low down places the weight near the 
center of gravity between the wheels and 
avoids entirely that top-heavy and rack- 
ing tendency so characteristic of the or- 
dinary grain drill. All the feeds, i e, grain, 
fertilizer and grass seed, are of their own 
positive feed pattern. The land, grain and 
other measures are tested and accurate. All 
feeds stop when hoes are raised. The drills 
are well and durably made and are excel- 
lently suited to general seeding require- 
ments. Write these people for catalogue 
before buying a drill. 


$13.00 to Buffalo and Return—Thirteen 


dollars via the Nickel Plate road from Chi- 
cago, for the Pan-American exposition. 
Tickets on sale daily, good leaving Buf- 
falo up to midnight of tenth day from and 
including date of sale. Also tickets on sale 
daily Chicago to Buffalo and return at $15 
for the round trip, with 15 day limit, in- 
cluding date of sale. Twenty-orfe dollars 
Chicago to Buffalo and return, good for 30 
days. On all through tickets to points 
east of Buffalo, privilege of stop over at 
Buffalo for ten days may be granted by 
depdsiting ticket with joint agent and pay- 
ment of fee of $1. Write John Y. Calahan, 


general agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago, 
for full particulars and folder showing time 
of trains, etc 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


19%c p Ib, firsts 18@18%4c, state dairy fancy 
18c, firsts 17@17%c, western imt cmy 13 
@16%c. 

At Ogdensburg, 871 boxes sold on street 
Saturday, June 8, at 8%c p lb. This is only 
about half the usual amount offered. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
steady at 19%@20%c, state cmy 17@18c, 
dairy 12c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 18%c, 


prints 194c, dairy 1lc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy 2ic p lb, firsts 19@20c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 18@19c, firsts 17@18c, imt cmy 16 


@18ic, ladle 13@16c, dairy 17@20c, roll 10 
@138c. 

At Boston, receipts have shown no 
marked increase and market rules about 
steady. Vt and N H cmy extra 20c p lb, 


N Y 20c, western 191424@19%c, 
Vt dairy extra 18c, do N Y 


firsts 38@19c, 
17%@18e, firsts 


16@1l7c, western imt cmy 13% @15c, ladle 
13%@14c. 

The Cheese Market. 
The cheese situation continues fairly 
healthy. Receipts run heavier, bnt were 


generally cared for by a moderately active 
consumptive and export trade. Anything 
arriving off in quality has to go at irregu- 
lar prices. Indications point to a _ liberal 
make this season, although factories were 
late in getting started. 

New York State—At Rochester, choice 
twins 12c p lb.—At Buffalo, fancy new 8@ 
9c.—At Syracuse, new cheddars 8@9c, old 
flats 10@11c.—At Albany, cheddars 81%2.@9%c, 
flats 8@9c. 

At New York, situation about steady. 
Fancy small 9%c p Ib, do large 8%@8%ce, 
fair choice small 84%@9%c, do large 8%@ 
8l4c, light skims 64%@7%c, full 2c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, choice new 
9144@10c p lb, limburger 14@144%4c.—At Phila- 
delphia, choice new 9%c, good 8%@9%\%e, 
skims 6@7téc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, good flats steady at 
11%c p lb, twins 12c, Cheddars 12c.—At Co- 


lumbus, N Y cheddars 13c, state flats 10e. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y¥ 
steady at 94%@1xc p lb. 
At Boston, market ruled quiet. N Y 


twins extra 9144@9%c p lb, firsts 8@9c, Vt 
twins extra 9%4c, firsts 8@9c, western twins 
extra 9@91léc, fair to good 7@8c, Ohio flats 
8@9c. 


Oats Crop Has Suffered Sharply. 


The average condition of oats reported is 
84.9, which, with the exception of 95, is the 
lowest June condition reported since crop 
reports have been made in this country, 
and compared with 92.3 one year ago. Un- 
der ordinary conditions the first report of 
this crop is always high, and the present 
figure indicates an inrpaired plant vitality 
that no faverable conditions hereafter can 
restore. This low prospect is the result of 
cold, wet weather at time of seeding, poor 
germination, and in states of leading pro- 
duction, cold, dry weather during May. The 
bad condition may be best appreciated by 
a comparison of present state averages with 
those reported a year ago, when only a 
fair promise was presented. In such a 
comparison, Mich is now 4 points lower, Ind 
3, Ill 27, Ia 10, Mo 38, Kan 16, Neb 11. 

In addition to a very low crop condition, 
the acreage seeded is materially less than 
last year, or according to American Agri- 
culturist returns, 27,950,000 acres, against 
29,171,000. The decrease is rather uniform 
through the great central valleys, and_is 
the result of the wet, backward spring, 
which prevented the seeding of the area 
planned for in the acreage distribution of 
the year. 

The estimated acreage of oats and pres- 
ent condition of the crop is thus presented 
by states (acreage figures in round thou- 
sands): « 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF OATS. 


[Acreage figures in round thousands.] 





Acres cond Acres Cond 
1901 Junel 1901 June l 
N Y - 1,488 Lo Jee ee 8,949 89 
ee 1,247 a > 298 57 
WE: fae > 492 40 Kan - 1,036 78 
Ark = 383 90 Neb - 1,506 88 
Tenn 389 s & 2a 545 87 
W Va 143 2s ae 699 91 
i 474 ae 47 95 
Gasasvecris Fe 89 Ore . “4 207 93 
Mich va 974 92 Wash .... 87 95 
Ind 1,192 83 Other .... 3,747 88 
> ere 3,342 71 ima 
i, 2,013 94 Total ....27,950 84.9 
Minn 1,828 92 
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Producing Pure Milk for Profit---1. 


795 





[From Page 786.] 

ered. The most glaring fault tin the aver- 
age dairy is the condition of the stable and 
the hygiene of the cows. 

in the selection of the cattle for an ideal 
dairy the question of breed is not so im- 
portant as that of the health of the herd. 
jt is best that the selection should be made 
from the hardier types. After the herd is 
secured, it is the duty of every dairyman 
who would produce a milk which physi- 
cians would recommend as safe, to have 
each animal tuberculin tested, and to 
slaughter all such animals as respond to 
the test and show evidences of consump- 
tion. Whatever the dairymen may think of 
the dangers of this disease, I can say this 
much, that no intelligent physician would 
permit his patients, especially delicate in- 
fants, to be given milk from cattle not tu- 
berculin tested. 


{To be concluded.] 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The U S govt has again appealed to the 
powers to submit the present issues at Pe- 
kin over the indemnity propositions to the 
arbitration of The Hague tribunal. Mr 
Rockhill cabled Sec Hay for permission to 
make a proposition, and the secretary ca- 
bled him authority to do so. It is be- 
lieved that the ministers at Pekin have 
become involved beyond extrication in the 
present issues and this proposition may 
be the only way out. 





Owing to conflicting accounts of the ex- 
act nature of Mrs McKinley’s illness her 
physicians have given out officially it has 
been a blood infection resulting from a 
bone felon of the index finger which began 
in Los Angeles. The principal cause of 
anxiety in her case since her arrival in 
Washington has been an inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the heart, but the 
president now feels much encouraged. 





The last of the volunteer regiments has 
now left the Philippines for home, and 
there are none but regular troops left in 
the islands. These at present number 
about 49,000 men, so that our forces in the 
Philippines are only about two-thirds of 
what they were six months ago. Before 
long the army in the Philippines will be 
reduced to about 40,000 and eventually the 
govt expects to be able to get our garrisons 
there down to about 20,000. 





Justice Jerome of N Y, who has been so 
successful in demonstrating the failure of 
the police to punish crime in that city, 
comes out in strong denunciation of the 
police department, stating that the police 
force is an organized gang of blackmailers, 
and that everybody knows it. He adds that 
more than 5000 men, most of them receiv- 
ing $1400 a year, are sworn to suppress fel- 
onies wherever they find them. 





The labor unions of N Y city have di- 
rected the union members who were con- 
nected with the 10th battalion of the na- 
tional guard, which was ordered out dur- 
ing the recent strike at Albany, to with- 
draw as soon as possible from the state 
militia service. 





The most important news, industrially, 
should it prove to be true, is the claim by 
Edison that he has perfected a_ simple, 
cheap, economically operated and light 
electric storage battery that can be used 
for many novel purposes. [If so, it will 
usher in a new era in transportation by 
rail, canal, lake or ocean, if not by air. 





The spring clean-up in the Klondike is 
estimated at $15,000,000. Gold dust has 
been coming into Dawson at the rate of 
20,900 to 40,000 a day. 


ee 


The Empire Agricultural Works. 





These widely known works were estab- 
lished May 10, 1859, by Reuben and Minard 
Harder, the latter having been the business 
manager of the firm. It was conducted 
by them for about eleven years, since 
which time the writer was sole proprietor 
until April 6, 1897, about 38 years from the 
date of its establishment, when, on account 
of impaired health, he resigned the business 
to his only son, George D. Harder, who 
continued the manufacture and sale not 
only of the celebrated Fearless horsepowers, 
threshers and clecners, and other farm ma- 
chinery, but also originated and patented 
the already famoys Harder round silo, with 
continuous opening front. On account of 
overwork during the past season, his health 
became seriously impaired, resulting in his 
death in February last. 

After being taken ill, he gave his broth- 
er-in-law, Edgar S. Ryder, power-of-attor- 
ney, also making him sole executor of his 
estate—his son, Frank H. Ryder, the writ- 
er’s grandson, acting as general office man- 
ager, a young man of unblemished char- 
acter, who, through. his four-year college 
course, was training himself for a business 
career, and that business the Harder Agri- 
cultural Works. It is therefore a source 
of gratification to the undersigned that, 
while he deeply deplores the loss of his 
son, the business management has fallen 
into such excellent, reliable and respon- 
‘sible hands. Mr Edgar S. Ryder being a 


jman not only of irreproachable character, 
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but entirely responsibi> financially, I take 
pleasure in informing the agricultural pub- 
lic, not only of ‘this country, but of foreign 
countries as well, that they will be entire- 
ly safé in relying upon any _ statement 
made by him or his son, Frank H., and that 
they will be sure to receive the same fair 
and liberal treatment always given the 
patrons of these works during the 38 years 
of my administration, and which gave this 
house its enviable reputation, and secured 
advance pay for many of the largest sales 
made by it. 

In regard to the quality of the machinery 
sent out, I will only say that it contains 
the same perfect material and _ superior 
workmanship as heretofore, its construction 
being wnder the vigilant eye of the same 
superintendent, S. S. Myers, who has held 
this position, as also many of the skilled 
workmen under him, for many years. 

With my sincere thanks to the public, 
who have so generously patronized this 








establisfment, and hoping for a continu- 
ance of the same, knowing that the present 
managers are fully prepared, and will make 
it to the interest of all in want of the 
goods here made, to deal with them, I am 
Very respectfully, 
MINARD HARDER. 

Cobleskill, N Y, May 27, 1901. 

Customers of the Empire Agricultural 
Works will be glad to learn that the pres- 
ent management will be no less capable 
than the old, which is saying a good deal. 
During the illness of Mr George D. Harder 
he was thoughtful enough to turn many of 
the details of his large business over to 
Mr Edgar S. Ryder, his brother-in-law, so 
that this gentleman, together with his son, 
Frank H., are well fitted to continue this 
successful plant. The Harder machinery 
has stood the test for years, and the fame 
of their Fearless horsepowers and thresh- 
ers is known wherever grain is sown or 
farm power needed.—[The Editor. 








Are you working too hard 7? 





WOMEN’S 





ceasing 


difference, she can’t stan 


Mrs. Nate Austin, 40 Jenny Lind 
Ave., Somerville, Mass., says: 

“TI had a pain in my side for seventeen years. I 
ache and 
from womb trouble, and 
was terribly ee I 


also suffered with le back 
aches. I cried with 
was pale as a ghost. 


eould not sleep for a long time, and h: 


rheumatism in my shoulder and arm. I 


weighed 128 pounds. 


“A friend recommended Dr. Greene’s 


Mervura blood and nerve remedy and I com- 


menced to take it. After taking the 

Nervura I never had a rT in my side 
mor any headache, and I sleep well and 
have a good appetite. I don’t believe , 
there is any medicine in the world so @ 
as Dr. Greene’s Nervura. It did % 
e@ good right off, and I have had no 
return of my womb trouble. I had 
a but since trking Dr. 
reene’s Nervura that has disappeared. 


“I feel strong and last summer was able 
to do the work fur fourteen in family and I 
weigh 163 pounds. I recommend Dr. Greene’s 
and nerve remedy to everyone.’ 

Get the honest aid of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy and keep your health intact. Noth- 
ing will help you like this sterling flesh and blood builder. Dr, 
Greene, Nervura’s discoverer, is ready at all times to advise women 
orcall. His office is 35 W. 14th St., New York City, 


Nervurab 


free of charge. Write 
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er @enes 
NERVURA 


ead- 


eenes 
NERVURA 


Early and late, morning, noon, and night, never 

er labors, always worrying because something *. 
is left undone; four, six, and eight in the family; no 
one to help! Is this woman working too hard? 

Is she a frail-looking body, colorless and thin? Or 
is she strong limbed and vigorous? It makes little 
it unaided. Not one 
man in a hundred works like these home keepers, 
whose labor is taken as a matter of course. 

Are you one of. these overworked women? Are 
= on the point of breaking down ? 

orcing yourself to keep going by ape | 
on your nerves? Does your back ache an 

your head throb with pain? Take warn- 
ing. Get the help of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy which helps Nature 
provide strength and builds up every weak 
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Jes’ a Sympathizin’ Feller. 


ROY FARRELL GREENE. 





I like a man that’s sensible, I like a man that’s 


plain, 
An’ more ’n both I like a man who hasn’t got 
a stain 
Upon tis moral character, whose earliest pre- 
. cepts 
Were ees an’ I sorter like to foller in his 
_ steps. 
I like t’ stand an’ listen when a man of learn- 
in’ talks, 
But a very common feller in the very common 
walks 


O’ life, strikes more my fancy when I’m feelin’ 
sad or blue,— 

Jes’ a sympathizin’ feller I can tell my trou- 
bles to! 


As like oe not he’s humble an’ as lowly as the 
sod, 

But he has a heart that’s tender as the sav- 
ing grace of God, 

An’ you feel he understands you when your 
trials you rehearse, 

While he points out plainly to you where they 
might have been lots worse. 

But his long-suit’s jes’ t’ listen, an’ t’ wisely 
nod his head, 

Then t’ pat your shoulder softly when the 
case before him’s spread, 

For he knows that jes’ the tellin’ 
mortal through an’ through, 

Does the sympathizin’ feller that you tell your 
troubles to. 


soothes a 


His accents may be faulty an’ his grammar, 
when he speaks; 

He.may make words an’ phrases do uncom- 
mon funny freaks. 

He’s like as not unlettered, an’ may even be 
uncouth, 

But he has the optimism of a careless-hearted 
youth. 

So he takes up Comfort’s flagon, an’ he pours 
you out a cup; 

He drives the clouds from ’round you, an’ he 
hangs a rainbow up. 

An’ I sometimes feel God’s greatest gift t 

such as me an’ you 


Is a sympathizin’ feller we can tell our trou- | 


bles to! 





Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 
By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


(Copyright, 1901, by William Templer Becker.) 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

A hot, dry summer rang the changes over 
the range country. The grass, so lush and 
green in the early springtime, withered into 
sapless brown tufts, and the swales, where- 
on the ranchmen had before gathered their 
supply of wild hay, gave meager promise. 
The great field of alfalfa at Cotton Run had 
yielded a fair first cutting, after which the 
coarse stubble stood stiff and naked, like 
so much bristling wire, save in depressions 
here and there, where a few spindling stems 
struggled up. Having the means for irri- 
gating at hand, and although a second cut- 
ting was an absolute necessity, Guy Kent 
would do nothing until his beloved Stephen 
should come to superintend the work. 

Thus it came that early August found the 
lad, still thin and weak, but rapidly re- 
gaining strength, back at his post of duty. 
Ranchmen came many miles to witness the 
first opening of the ditches, and one of 
the proudest moments of Larkin’s life came 
when, sitting on the back of Gray Don, 
midway the field, he fired his revolver as a 
signal to let the water into the main ditch, 
watched it spout from the many laterals 
along the line, saw it trickle slowly down 
the long slope and disappear into the thirsty 
soil. As was his custom, Guy Kent enter- 
tained his friends and neighbors at table 
when night had come. Jinny taxed her in- 
genuity to the utmost in providing a sup- 
per worthy of the occasion, and when the 
meal was over, the old ranchman produced 
from somewhen more than one dust-cov- 
ered bottle of rare old wine. 

“TtTncork them bottles, Peter,’ he said, 
“and fill th’ glasses all ’round. Barrin’ th’ 
sudden takin’-off of poor Matt, this is th’ 
most joyous occasion we’ve hed in menny 
aday. That I ain’t much on speechmakin’ 
yeh all know, but I’ve got a few words t’ 
say, and a toast t’ propose t’night, th’ 
which I guess yeh’ll all indorse. Take it all 
in all, most fellers hes got t’ watch fur 
chances t’? hev downright, solid injoyment 
in this world. Th’ man that said ‘yisterday 
we hev hed, to-morrer we may hev, but to- 
day we’ve got,’ knowed what he was talkin’ 
about. Most of us fellers here hev seen 
more yisterdays than we'll see to-morrers, 
but we’re all here t’night, and t’ my mind 
we've got an extry right t’ rejoice and be 
giad. Fur years we've be’n blunderin’ 









EVENINGS AT HOME 


along, th’ innocent and unsuspectin’ victims 
of thieves, murderers and rustlers. We 
didn’t have gumption“enough t’ ferret out 
and punish th’ guilty men, but jes’ sot down 
and let ’em hev ther way. We seemed t’ 
be waitin’ fur some Moses er other t’ de- 
liver us frum bondage. Well, he come along 
after awhile. He detected our enemies and 
led the way to their hidin’ place. In doin’ 
us this great favor, he come near losin’ his 
life, but, thank God, he has be’n spared to 
meet with us to-night. So, I say ag’in, 
we've an extry reason t’ be glad and merry. 
Git on yer legs, men, and drink to th’ long 
life and happiness of Stephen Larkin, th’ 
bravest and best young man in Montana.” 

Poor Larkin set down his untasted wine, 
and sank back in his chair trembling and 
abashed, while the toast was drank, and 
during the din of the rousing cheer that fol- 
lowed; then he rose and with a bright red 
spot on each thin cheek, faced the com- 
pany and said: “I wouldn’t be much of a 
man if I didn’t thank you, Mr Kent, and 
all th’ rest of you men fur your good opin- 
ion of me, but I want to say right here, 
that I don’t deserve half th’ credit you’re 
givin’ me. Dave, here—’”’ 

Campbell seized his friend by the coat, and 
drawing him back into his chair, took the 


floor in his place. ‘Sit down, Steve,” he 
cried. ‘“‘You are weak yet, and you scarce- 
ly know what you’re talking about. Gen- 
tlemen, Mr Kent has placed the _ credit 
where it belongs—I only followed where 
Larkin led. Another cheer, I say, for the 
best and bravest boy in Montana.” 

August dragged its sweltering length 


along, the coming of its last days bringing 
Campbell to say good-bye. Larkin was 
away on the ranch and of his absence Guy 
Kent took advantage. “Come into my 
room, Dave,’ he said. ‘I’m glad Stephen’s 
away, fur tho’ I ain’t got mueh biz’ness 
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I wouldn’t as liv ennybody’d know, I don’t 
want t’ hear. th’ kick that th’ boy’d put 
up if he knowed what I’m a’goin’ t’ do.” 

He opened his desk, and selecting a pen 
wrote laboriously for a moment. ‘Dave,’ 
he said, turning to the wondering young 
man, “‘Stephen’s done a lot fur me and 
others ’round these diggin’s, and I want 
t’ do somethin’ fur him. Here’s my check 
fur $5000, drawn t’ yer father’s order. He’s 
got some minin’ property that’s payin’ big 
dividends, and I want this money invested, 
in Steve’s name, in them shares. No, 
ain’t givin’ this to th’ boy, only lendin’ it 
t’ him, ’thout him knowin’ it. I expect 
him t’ pay me back ev’ry dollar, with 
int’rest, if he ever kin, which I'll run th’ 
resk of. I want it understood that he’s 
to know nothin’ ’bout this transaction, and 
that I’m t’ act as a sort o’ trustee fur him 
till I git ready t’ tell him m’self.” 

In the dusk of evening Steve rode with 
his friend far out on the northern trail, 
there, after mutual confidences and expres- 
sions of lasting friendship, to bid him a 
regretful good-bye. 

Autumn brought its duties to the once 
more strong and vigorous Larkin. The 
gathering and housing of the alfalfa, the 
harvesting of the immense corn crop and 
the duties of the fall round-up brought em- 
ployment and diversion, and although he 
sadly missed the cheerful companionship 
of Campbell, an occasional breezy, friend- 
ly letter from Helen cheered his hours of 
toil. 

“A telegraft fur you, Stephen,’ Kent said 
as the lad entered the house one chill 
November evening. ‘“‘Lorimer happened t’ 
be in Franklin when it come and rode this 
way t’ fetch it.” 

Steve tore open the envelope with 
trembling fingers, read the message, and 
turning to his employer with a grave face, 
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announced: ‘My father is dying, from a 
shock, and mother wires me to come home 
at once. I must take th’ first train out o’ 
Franklin to-morrow.” 

At the Fulda railway station, situated 
pretty well toward the eastern part of New 
York state, on an Indian summer day in 
November, stood a lazily contented farm 
horse hitched to a stout buggy of the old- 
fashioned sort. In the vehicle sat an 
equally stout and old-fashioned looking in- 
dividual whose business seemed to be to 
manipulate a big chew of tobacco, spit at 
a point on the ground about four feet from 
the “nigh’’ front wheel, and to cast more 
or less anxious glances up the railread, 
whence he seemed to expecting something. 
The “something” appeared presently in the 
shape of a passenger traim from which 
alighted a few travelers, among whom was 
a tall young man, noticeable on acount of 
a stalwart, well-dressed figure, a _ face 
tanned brown as a berry, and on whose 
well-shaped head a broad-brimmed white 
felt hat sat jauntily. The young man 
onal up and down the platform until 
his eyes rested upon the figure in the 
wagon, which he approached with rapid 
steps. ‘““‘How are you, Peter?’ he cried with 
easy familiarity. 

The old fellow’s jaw dropped in comical 
amazement, and for once old Pete Ban- 
nister forgot to masticate his tobacco, gaz- 
ing in open-mouthed wonder at the 
stranger. “Say!’’ he at last managed to 
gasp out, “you ain’t Steve Larkin, be yeh? 
If y’ be, I've come fur yeh.” 

In the silent watches of that night, with 
his gerveless hand clasped in his  son’s 
palm, John Larkin rallied to say his last 


words. “I have been hard, and narrow, 
and selfish, my son,’ he said with labored 
breath. “I erred through ignorance, I 


guess, not knowin’ how to choose the best. 
Forgive me, boy, and promise to take good 
care of mother when I’m gone.” 

For three years Larkin toiled on the home 
farm, esteemed by all who knew him and 
the idol of his mother, who seemed to grow 
younger under his gentle care. His farm 
was one of a large tract of land held under 
a lease, and in the revolt that led to the 
undoing of a selfish, greedy landlord, he 
was one of the leading spirits. During this 
time he was in constant communication 
with his late employer, who kept him thor- 
oughly posted as to affairs at Cotton Run 
ranch. Though he received no letters from 
Helen, direct, he frequently heard from her 
through her uncle. She had graduated from 
the seminary with honor, had taken a trip 
to California vith Miss Manniag, but most 
of her time was spent at Co n Run and 
at Pike’s Landing. Once Kent hinted that 
a certain young lieutenant in the army, a 
nephew of Mrs Pike, stood high in her fa- 
vor, and poor Larkin, whose love burned 
with a flame unquenchable, felt for a time 
that life itself was over, rallying only by 
force of will. 

The coming of the third autumn brought 
a short, exciting letter from Guy Kent: 
“They’ve run that ornary skunk, Lawson, 
in his hole,’’ the ranchman wrote, “and 
they’ve got him caged up to Franklin, 
charged with attempted murder and cattle 
stealin’. He’s a-goin’ to be tried in Jinu- 
ary; you can jest bet you'll git a supeeny 
to appear ag’in him.” 

Before the close of the month a sheriff's 
officer from Franklin county, Montana, 
called upon Larkin at his home, and left in 
his possession a formidable-looking legal 
document, citing him to appear at the su- 
preme court to sit in Franklin City in Jan- 
uary following, there to give evidence in 
the case of the people of Montana against 
one Wilfred Lawson, ¢harged with assault 
with intent to kill, and robbery. 

[To Be Continued.] 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE- 

9. Transposition.—[So L. Ver, O. 

To bring to a stand, 
My prima! doth mean. 
A fresh-water fish 
In final is seen. 

10. Charade.—[H. B. L. Co. 

My first is a musical inStrument; my second 
is a contracted form of my whole, and my 
whole is a musical instrument. 

11. Word Square—l, A weather; 2, parched; 
3, exact; 4, a place of bliss. 

12. Anagram (one word)— 

IN SAME HUTS. 


I 

“You must learn to behave yourself at 
table.” 

“But we ain't got—boo-hoo!—any com- 
p’ny!” 











It Is Now Possible 


For every Farm and Home to be equipped with a soda 
fountain that will produce 


Superior Soda Water 


AT ONE CENT A GLASS 


Made right on the dining table when wanted, as good as 
served by the best city druggists. 


Sparklets 


—a syphon bottle, a capsule of gas—do much more. They 
charge with gas any other drink you may select, milk or 


buttermilk, cold tea or coffee, lemonade, etc. Cider is good, 
charged with Sparklets it is delicious. 


can be used anywhere, equally well in 
Sparklets the field as in the home, and are so 
simple that @ child can do it. Fill the bottle, insert a 
capsule in the top, screw down the cap, shake well. 


THIS IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER NO. 5 
$3.00 


Regular Price, $5.00 


All that it costs 
you in addition is 
the expressage... 











Everything as perfect 
as care and money 
-" “gan make it. 














1 Wicker-Covered Pint Syphon 1 Bottle Strawberry Syrup 
2 Boxes Pint Sparklets 1 Bottle Root Beer Syrup 

1 Bottle Vichy Tablets 1 Bottle Sarsaparilla Syrup 
1 Bottle Cit. of Magnesia Tablets 1 Bottle Ginger Ale Syrup 
1 Bottle Raspberry Syrup 1 Bottle Vanilla Syrup 


Your boy or girl will appreciate an outfit. They are not only great 
for comfort, but can be made a source of revenue. An enterprising 
lad can readily earn his pocket money. 


Our booklet of recipes, 101 Delicious Drinks, regular price 25c, 
is very useful and worth preserving. It will be sent, absolutely 
free, to all who send us their name and postoffice address, 


MENTIONING THIS PAPER 


Compressed Gas Capsule Co. 


Dept. A. A. J MADISON AVE., N. Y. 























Parquetry Design for Patchwork. 


MRS M. B. PECK, 





The working patterns for this design are 
three in number, the two forms which make 
up the,pieced block and the square with 
which the blocks are put together. 

A single biock is shown in Fig 2 and the 
working patterns and the method of plan- 
ning them are given in Fig 3. The founda- 
tion on which the patterns are drawn is 
@ square consisting of nine small squares, 
indicated by dotted lines. If it is desired 
to make the blocks 12in high and broad, a 
very good size for quilt work, draw the 
foundation square with 12 in for its dimen- 
sions and divide it into nine small squares 
which will be each 4 in square. On this 
network of squares draw the outlines of 
the block and from it, cut the working pat- 
terns. The center of the block consists of 
four tiny squares; a is the pattern. for these 
and it will be 2 in square for the 12 in block 
we are planning. The rest of the block is 
made up of four large pieces, b being the 
pattern as shown in the diagram. These 
two patterns, a and BD, are all that are need- 
ed for the blocks. The square with which 
the blocks are put together is ¢ in the dia- 
gram, and it is of the same cize as the nine 
little sauares in the foundation network 
in Fig 3, that is, for 12-in blocks it will be 
4in square. 

The blocks are exactly alike throughout 
the quilt, and care must be taken that the 
pattern b is always laid on the cloth with 
the same side uppermost, not: used as a 
sleeve pattern is, with one side upon the 
cloth half the time and the other side un- 
derneath half the time. A very effective 
design can be obtained in this way, but it 
is not the one shown in Fig 1. 

When the blocks are pieced they are put 
together with the square c, which must be 








half the time of the dark tint used in the 
quilt and half the time of the light tint. It 
is easy to know when to use the light and 
when the dark squares if Fig 1 is referred 
to while uniting the blocks. 

The whole piece of patchwork should 
contain only two colors, for the design will 
be lost in confusion if more tints are worked 
into it. Choose two colors which harmon- 
ize well and yet are distinctly light and 
dark. Any color unites well with white, 
as scarlet and white, or green and white. 
Dark blue and buff, or dark brown and 
pale pink make artistic combinations for 
this design. +s 

This pattern is specially effective for silk 
work, either for quilts or cushion covers. 
A cover made of black and lemon colored 
silk after this design was remarkably 
handsome. For such purposes the blocks 
should be smaller than the one described 
above, 8 or 9 in being substituted for 12 in 
planning the block. 





Little Robbie went to a show for the 
first time in his life. When he came 
home his mother asked him what he had 
seen. “An elephant, mamma, that gob- 
bled hay with its front tail.” 





BUSY FINGERS 
Things Worth Knowing. 


LADY WOODSUM. 

To remove grass stains, rub fresh lard on 
the stains. Before washing, let them lie 
long enough for the lard to penetrate the 
cloth, 

To remove ink spots, apply lemon juice 
and salt, and lay in the sun. 

To clean straw matting, wash 
cloth in clean salt and water. Wipe dry 
at once. This prevents its turning yellow. 
Remove fruit stains by pouring boiling 
water through them before washing. This 
also removes coffee and tea stains. 

To remove iron rust, rub salt onto the 
rust spots, squeeze over it lemon juice till 


with a 
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it is well saturated, and lay in the sun or 
hold over a steaming kettle. 


“Changes We Would Make’—What 
changes would you make if you could re- 
eall the past 25 years of your 
life? asks a mother. I am a mother 
of three sturdy boys, two in homes 
of their own, and one with us, our 
joy and delight. I would say, first, we 
would keep the children in school longer 
and teach them more emphatically (if pos- 
sible) truthfulness, temperance, industry, 
punctuality. We would have more litera- 
ture in the homes and work harder in our 
Sunday schools.—[Illinois Farmer’s Wife. 


The burden becomes light that is shared 
by love.—[{Ovid. 















e have no agents. 


Arlingten Flash, “ nti 
Fitted with single or double tube Union Tires, Kelly adjustable handle bar, 
1 0} OAKWOOD (HIGHEST GRADE), Three-crown (Columbia Box), nickel von eg k s 
nts, fitted throughout with highest grade equipment—the prettiest wh oe. ae 

e have no second-hand or last season’s wheels. 


YGLES AT FACTORY COST. 


IT IS NOT A QUESTION OF PROFIT but our desire to place 
a dozen lively advertisements for our general line of merch 
andise into every town of the United States, that makes us sel] the 
greatest high-grade line of Bicycles at the regular direct factory cogt. 
G. 0. D. SUBJECT TO 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Ss’ 
fully equip; i <accaecdbe -- $10.75 
os ned 





15% 


eel in Ame e 
es and ask for our 


Write for cata) 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, bicycle outfit, whee: complete, gas lamp, cyclometer, bell, etc., etc. eG 5 
AGO. 


BUYERS’ 


NION, (inc.) Dept. 42 Q, 162 W. Van Buren St., CHI 
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A New Rural Library 








ONLY 50 CENTS PER VOLUME OR LESS——— 








and scientific, reliable, helpful, indispensable. 


There is a convincing and 


B= BOOK is written by a high authority and specialist, is both practical 


practical tone about each of these handy books which at once assures the 
reader that he may safely follow the instructions given and expect to 


get profitable results. 


Each volume is beautifully printed in large new type on nice paper, copiously 
illustrated, handsomely bound in cloth and boards, 5x8 inches in size, with 100 to 


160 pages. 


Each volume is sent postpaid for 50 cents or less if so quoted. 





Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Veg- 


etables, from Seed to Harvest. 


By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the va- 
rious types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl- 
rabi. An explanation is [pe of the requirements, 
conditions, cultivation and general management per- 
taining to the entire cabbage group. After this 
each class is treated separately and in detail. The 
chapter on seed raising is probably the most au- 
thoritative treatise on this subect ever published. 
nsects and fungi attacking this class of vegetables 
are given due attention. cents. 


The New Rhubarb Culture. 


A comaiete guide to dark forcing and field culture. 
Part I—By J. E. Morse, the well-known Michigan 
trucker and originatct oi the now famous and ex- 
tremely profitable new methods of dark forcing and* 
field culture. Part I1—Other. methods practiced by 
the most experienced market gardeners, greenhouse 





men and experimenters in all parts of America. 
Compiled by G. B. Fiske. 50 cents. 


Landscape Gardening. 


By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticulture, uni- 
versity of Vermont. A treatise on the general 
principles governing outdoor art; with sundry sug- 
estions for their application in the commoner prob- 
lems of gardening. 
and to the point, 
discussions at all points. 
difficulty of presenting 
whole matter is made entirely 
inexperienced reader. 50 cents. 


Every paragraph is short, terse 
giving — clearness to the 

n spite of the natural 
abstract principles, the 
plain even to the 


Hemp. 


y 8. S. Boyce, A practical treatise on the cul- 
ture of hemp for seed and fiber, with a sketch of 
the history and nature of the hemp plant. The va- 
rious chapters are devoted to the soil and climate 
adapted to the culture of hemp for seed and for 
fiber, irrigating, harvesting, retting and machinery 
for handling hemp. 50 cents. 


Alfalfa. 
By F. D. 
of agriculture. 
The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost “a 80) 
that without reseeding it goes on a » op» 
and sometimes 5 cuttings annually for 5, Bue - 
haps 100 years; and that either green or is 
one of the most nutritious f plants known, 
makes reliable information upon its production 
uses of unusual interest. Such information is given 
in this volume for every part of America, by the 
highest authority. 50 cents, 


Coburn, secretary Kansas state board 
Its growth, uses and feeding “oj 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting, 


Marketing and larket Value. 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either 
seed or roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, 
planting and maintenance of the _ beds, artificial 
propagation, manures, enemies, selection for mar- 
et and for improvement, preparation for sale, and 
the profits that may be expected, 35 cents. 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 


Live Fences. 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on_ the plonting. 
growth and management of hedge plants for coun- 
try and suburban homes. It gives accurate 
concerning hedges; how to plant and how to treat 
them; and especially concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. It includes the whole art of making & 
delightful home, giving directions for nooks and 
balconies for bird culture and for human comfort. 

cents. 


Home Pork Making. 


The art of raising and curing pork on the farm. 
By A. W. Fulton. A complete guide for the farm- 
er, the country butcher and the suburban dweller, 
in all that pertains to hog slaughtering, curing, 
preserving and storing pork product—from 
vat to kitchen table and dining room. 50 cents, 
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The Downfall of Cuddle Town. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL- 





He is getting longer and longer, 
The Boy is, at any rate 

In Cuddle Town his feet hang down, 
That used to stand out straight. 


Though we sit in a high-up chair, 
They are creeping lower and lower. 

“But listen to me, you shall sit on my knee,” 
I say, “till they touch the floor. 


“Till you know your sixes and sevens,” 
(They're already learned, I've found!), 

Or “until you discover, my little lover, 
Some day, that the world goes round. 


“J will hold you, dear,’’ I tell him, 
“Until you can write your name.” 
(I'm sorry to say he did it to-day, 
But I’m holding him, just the same!) 


And I’ve changed my mind about it, 
And now, it’s until he has learnt 

That ten and two more is three times four, 
And seven from six you can’t. 


But I tremble!—to-morrow he'll know that! 
Oh, what other pretense can be found 
That will keep away the terrible day 
Of the downfall of Cuddte Town? 


I folded away his dresses 
Three years ago and more; 

And his feet hang down, in Cuddle Town, 
’Till they almost touch the floor. 


But listen! I so declare it 
To all whom it may concern! 
I will not give over my little lover 
Till the sun has ceased to burn! 
a 


Children Welcomed as Guests. 


M. A. H. R., NEW YORK, 





Having several years’ experience in keep- 
ing summer boarders I will give some of 
my experience for those who are younger 
and wish to go into the business,—for it is 
a business, and as legitimate as any other. 

In the first place I like it. In my young- 
er days I used to wish I could take people, 
as I had some good opportunities to do so. 
But while my children were small, in ad- 
dition to the hired help necessary on @ 
farm of 200 acres, I was too busy to do 
justice to either boarders or myself. Later, 
when the children were young people, I 
took first an old maid, who was so an- 
noying that it nearly cured me, but the 
next season I took pleasant people, who 
came for several summers and brought 
their friends with them. One family of 
four adults and four children came for 
four seasons, staying three seasons of 
three months each, and the last season five 
and a half months. Then death and sick- 
ness came to them and prevented their 
coming. I had first-class people and did 
not refuse to take children. I have found 
it is people with children who pay the best 
on a farm, where they can have freedom 
and plenty of milk.” If you please the chil- 
dren you are sure to the parents. 

To one who wishes to make a success of 
the business, first look over your home 
critically and see what is amiss. Be sure, 
before you open your house to city guests, 
that you can make them comfortable, for 
it is expensive to even in a small way pre- 
pare for them. They live in comfortable, 
maybe luxurious homes, and must do with- 
out many comforts while with us, but they 
expect some things they do not get at home. 
Give airy rooms, screens at the windows 
and good beds. As we spend one-third of 
our lives in bed it is necessary to have the 
beds comfortable, with good springs and 
mattresses and plenty of clean bedding. A 
wealthy family of New York, who spent 
some months with us, told their experience 
before they came here. They were rec- 
ommended to a place in Massachusetts as 
being first-class in every way, but thought 
they would go to see it before engaging 
board. They had a dinner that was all 
they could desire,—everything good, ser- 
vice excellent and the surroundings pleas- 
ant. The lady wished to lie down before 
returning, but what was her dismay, on 
opening the bed, to find soiled blankets and 
a soiled comforter on the bed. She called 
her husband and told him she did not want 
to stop there; so the party lost a family 
that could pay well for good service. 

Have plenty of water in the rooms (and 
see that all slop water is emptied each 
morning and night) and plenty of towels. 
It will take all you can make the first 
two years to furnish extra beds, linen, sil- 
ver, crockery, etc, but that will be your 





capital if you continue in the business. 
Neither does it pay to take a few. I never 
felt it paid to take five or six, as it takes 
your time as much as fifteen or twenty 
would. Don’t take for two or three weeks, 
as it does not pay, unless you are sure of 
some one to take their place. 

So for the table, have your linen clean, 
if not of the finest quality; it is not ex- 
pected you will furnish the finest, but if 
the linen is clean and a fresh bouquet of 
flowers put on every day, your table will 
have an air of refinement. For breakfast 
have cereals of some kind, cooked thor- 
oughly in a double boiler. Use eggs plen- 
tifully; they are cheaper than meat, when 
not over twenty-five cents per dozen. Use 
poultry freely. That, with nice roast beef, 
lamb, porterhouse steak without the tag 
ends, and fish once or twice a week will 
give you a change, and I find ham and 
eggs appreciated about once a week. When 
people engage board of you charge enough 
so you can set a good table and not charge 
for extras. No one can keep people with- 
out a good garden of all kinds of vegeta- 
bles. It is not what we, but what they 
like, that is to be considered. Fruits and 
berries you will want in abundance, as 
city people have enough canned fruit at 
home. 

The greatest trouble I found was in pro- 
curing good help. I could not get it here 
in the country. One season I hired three 
girls who later refused to come on account 
of my taking boarders. Then I went to 
New York for help. I had the best suc- 
cess when I advertised. I found they were 
willing to come in the country for a couple 
of dollars a month less than they got in 
the city, and were better every way for 
the business. One thing more is very im- 
portant,—a large clean water closet: if 
outdoors, a good board walk to it, as no 
one wants to walk through damp grass. 
Ice is no longer a luxury, but a necessity, 
so I expect you have it or you would not 
think of having city guests. 

Make your guests comfortable, then leave 
them to entertain themselves. Don’t ex- 
pect you are going to get rich out of the 
business, or have a very easy time, even 
with the best of help, for you must plan 
and do the marketing—unless the good 
man of the house has more time than my 
better half has. The farm suffers if men 
look after household matters, so it is bet- 
ter for each woman to look after her busi- 
ness. Don’t be afraid to ask any of them 
to ride when you have room. I know a 
family who did not ask anyone to go to 
church with them, when they had a vacant 
seat, because they did not pay for it. 
Another family kept her parlor door locked 
all the time, but the people did not go to 
those places the second time. 

If you want to be successful treat your 
guests well, and unless they are different 
from any we have ever had, they will treat 
you well. 


—— 


A Farmer’s Wife’s Protest. 


HARRIET C. RICKSHAW. 





The way they live on some farms, espe- 
cially in the poorer sections of New Eng- 
land, is quite disheartening. I drove 
through such a region in Massachusetts 
and Vermont last week, taking my meals 
at various houses along the way. If I 
stopped where house and land indicated 
a successful farmer and a thrifty house- 
wife, the food was usually quite good and 
the table service fairly attractive. But in 
several cases, even where everything about 
‘the place looked thrifty, the food was sad- 
ly deficient in quality, owing to improper 
care. 

In poorer homes it was really shocking, 
the way the food was cooked and put on 
the table. The potatoes were soggy and in- 
ferior in every way, partly because they 
were not cooked properly, or had been left 
in the water too long, and partly because 
the farmer did not raise the right varieties 
or store them where they would keep as 


well as possible. (We have had  0nice 
mealy potatoes up to June.) 
Even in the poorest farm homes, the 


fault was not with the quantity of food 
served, for there was always enough of it 
and in most cases it represented consider- 
able cash cost, but was mainly in the cook- 
ing. Biseuit yellow with soda is certainly 
inexcusable in these days of pure and cheap 
baking powders; pies soggy with grease 
are both expensive and unhealthy. We 
farmers feel obliged to eat considerable 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


pork, because it is so easy to raise and 
keep, but that is no excuse for serving 
clear pork undercooked, or ham burned to 
a crisp. 

And any woman with half an eye to 
neatness and the ways of.life would at 
least serve food in clean dishes and have 
a decently clean cloth on the table, either 
of linen, cotton or oilcloth. I am a farmer’s 
wife, but after this little insight into the 
chass of homes referred to, I am not sur- 
prised that the young folks leave such 
farms and homes. I do not say that such 
homes are fair examples of the average 
run of homesteads in the rural districts of 
our eastern states, but I do maintain that 
with a little more gumption, care, knowl- 
edge and sense, the home and victuals on 
many a farm would be made far more at- 
tractive and haalthy, and at the same time 
the cost of living and the amount of work 
required would be reduced. 


— 


Twenty-five Dollars in Cash Prizes 





FOR THE BEST ‘‘GOOD TIMES’’ LETTERS. 


What was the very best “good time” the 
reader ever had, in his or her life? Not 
the most expensive, necessarily, nor the 
most pretentious, but the good time which 
proved after all to give the deepest and 
most abiding satisfaction. Sometimes a 
simple, unexpected or accidental meeting, 
gathering, reunion incident, trip or ad- 
venture proves to have been in many ways 
the most notable of one’s experience; again, 
some delightful party, or concert, or jour- 
ney, lingers in memory as the grandest 
good time of all. 

There are cash prizes awaiting the writ- 
ers of the best letters describing such good 
times. Don’t be afraid of making the de- 
scription too full and complete. Young 
and old may compete. The older ones may 
know of entertainments now out of fash- 
ion, which were more fun, in their opinion, 
than anything which has succeeded them. 
The young folks may have participated in 
new-fangled good times which our readers 


should not miss. There is a chance for 
everybody to try, who can write us a 
letter. Nobody need hesitate on account of 
difficulties of composition or grammar; 
what we want is the facts, and for the 


facts the prizes will be awarded. 

There will be two leading prizes of five 
dollars each for the best letters; for the 
five letters next best in interest and merit 
there will be prizes of two dollars each, and 
for the next five in order, one dollar each: 
total, cash prizes, twenty-five dollars. 

Please comply with the conditions, which 
are required of all who would compete. The 
name and address of the writer must be 
placed clearly at tHe head of the first sheet. 
Writers will please use only one side of the 
paper. The narratives must be from the 
personal experience of the writer. There is 
no objection to an elderly person who does 
not care to write dictating the letter to a 
younger one, and letting the younger one 
try for the prize, provided this fact is briefly 
noted in connection with the address. All 
letters must reach the Prize Editor at this 
office not later than Aug 1, 1901. Inquiries 
concerning the contest will be answered 
through the columns of the paper. 


— 


Wind and Weather Signs—These weath- 


er signs were adopted by the farmers’ club 
of the American institute several years 
ago. When the temperature falls sudden- 
ly, there is a storm forming south of you. 
When the temperature rises suddenly there 
is a storm forming north of you. The 
wind always blows from a region of fair 
weather toward a region where a storm is 
forming. Cirrus clouds always move from 
where a storm is in progress to a region. 
of fair weather. Cumulus clouds always 
move from where a_ storm is forming. 
When cirrus clouds move rapidly from the 
north or northeast, there will be rain in 
twenty-four hours, no matter how cold it 
is. When the cirrus clouds move rapidly 
from the south or southeast, there will be 
a cold hail storm on the morrow, if it be 
in the summer; if in winter, a snow storm. 
The wind always blows in a circle around 
a storm, and when it blows from the north 
the heaviest rain is east of you; if it blows 
from the south, the heaviest rain is west of 
you. If it blows from the east the rain 
is south. The wind never blows unless 
rain or snow is falling within 1000 miles of 
you.—{E. B 

















Teddy and Tommy. 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 





Tommy and Teddy-boy were in one house. 

Tommy is still as a little brown mouse; 

Teddy makes noise enough, surely, for two. 

If Tommy were like him, pray, what could 
we do? 

When hot is the weather, Ted’s oft a bit surly, 

And slow to get up; but ‘then Tom rises early. 

we eee comes, and happy Ted hastes to 
the hi 


To coast, why, then Tom is quite shrunken 
and chill, 

And sometimes has falls which you might fear 
would kill 


The poor little chap, or at least make him ill, 

anearee nooks Tommy likes; roving suits 
Teddy 

Now you will guess, if you haven't already: 

Teddy is ‘‘short’ for Theodore Kerr; 

Tommy is “‘short’’ for “thermometer!” 





Our Nellie Cat. 


IDA CAREFOOT. 





We have a cat named Nellie, who seems 
to be above the average in intelligence. Her 
greatest delight is to play with the little 
chickens. She will hold them between her 
paws and will lie down and let them walk 
all over her, and I have never known her 
to hurt one. She is an expert at catching 
fish, and will stand at the edge of the pond 
and watch, and when one comes close 
enough she will reach down her paw and 
throw it out of the water, then she will 
start for home with it in her mouth. Every 
time she hears the clock strike she will 
climb upon the shelf and if she succeeds 
in opening the clock door, will stop the 
clock. She is a great hunter, often bringing 
in rabbits larger than she is. 

One night she was hunting around the 
barn as usual, and in some manner caught 
one of her front paws in a little door that 
we have in front of the cows. How long she 
hung there we do not know. The hired 
man found her there in the morning hang- 
ing by one paw. The bones were all broken 
and her whole leg was swollen, and she 
was nearer dead than alive. 

We bandaged her foot up, using plenty of 
laudanum to take out the soreness. For 
three weeks she could not raise her head. 
We would give her a teaspoonful of sweet 
cream several times a day and would al- 
ways put in a little catnip tea. We also 
bathed her with catnip tea, as she had a 
high fever. As she began to walk around, 
the cloth would slip off of her foot and she 
would come to us and hold up her foot for 
us to fix it on. She is lame, as the bones 
all came out of her foot, otherwise she seems 


—— 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Running Races—I live in the San Luis 
valley, Colorado. I went on a trip to the 
mountains two years ago. Two other girls 
and I were running races. We thought we 
saw a stump and we were going to see 
which could get there first. When we got 
nearly there we could not see it any more. 
It was a prairie dog. Its hole was close 
by. We went through “Wagon Wheel gap” 
and saw the hot springs. We saw a great 
many wild flowers, larkspurs, primrose, 
roses and many others. We fished for trout 
but did not catch any, and picked rasp- 
berries, and mamma made a shortcake. We 
had a pleasant time but I was glad to get 
home. We have the sword cactus and three 
other kinds in our yard. I have a cat 
named Snowball.—[{Eider Duck. 








Visiting a Creamery—How many have 
been in a creamery? There is one not half 
a mile away from my home, so one day I 
and some others went to make a visit. 
We went in the “front door,’’ which led 
into the office. There are six small rooms, 
—one where the scales were, with a tank 
on them so as to hold the milk while 
weighing, and a door where the milk was 
received. In another room there were two 
troughs combined, which held the cream. 
They were interlined, and in the space 
steam passed to warm the cream. The larg- 
est room was where the machinery was, 
which consisted of a gasoline engine, a 
tank for hot water, the cream separator 
and pipes carrying the cream to the troughs 
and a pump. Next we came to a room 
somewhat smaller, with double doors open- 
ing to the road. In this room was the 
ehurn, which was worked by the engine. 
It was very large. In the inside there was 
what looked like shelves, which were ad- 
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justable. There was a small glass window 
in the end of the churn, so when butter 
was seen, the buttermilk was drawn off 
and water put in from a pipe extending 
from the ceiling. The shelves were then 
adjusted and the churn set in motion. 
This was done twice. The waiter being 
drawn off, the butter was then formed into 
large pieces and taken to a small shelf, 
where it was formed into prints. The day 
we were there they made over 60 lbs. This 
was a good showing, I think, as it was a 
new enterprise, and in a small farming 
district. Adjoining this room there was a 
place for keeping the butter kegs, stairs 
leading to a loft, and a room where the but- 
ter was put. This had latticework around 
the walls, where ice could be put. Outside 
there is an icehouse, which is full of ice.— 
[Estella. 


Sunrise at Pekin—TIllinoy, the sun is said 
to rise in the same longitude as the Society 
islands. The earth turns from east to west, 
and therefore when it is sunrise Jan 1 at 
Pekin, China, the earth keeps’ turning 
from the sun, and it has to nearly encircle 
the globe before it reaches San Francisco. 
From Pekin (around the globe) it is between 
18 to 20 hours in longitude to San Fran- 
cisco. So when the sun rises at Pekin Jan 
1, by the time it reaches San Francisco 
it is nearly 24 hours later. Thus, when it 
is sunrise Jan 1 at San Francisco, it is sun- 
rise Jan 2 at Pekin.—[Sussex County Boy. 





Camping on the Blue Ridge—Northern 
Tablers, we in South Carolina rarely have 
snow or ice, and never enough to skate or 
sleigh on, so we can have no sleighrides 
nor skating parties. But we have lawn 
parties and house parties in abundance, for 
the weather is rarely so severe as to hin- 
der anyone from going at any time in the 
year. In the summer we take delightful 
excursions to the Blue Ridge mountains, 
some forty miles distant, going through the 
country in buggies and carrying provisions 
for two weeks, during which time we camp 
in tents. Sometimes at night there comes 
a thunder storm while we are camped on 
some mountain peak, and oh, the consterna- 
tion among us, for it seems that the light- 
ning is right over our heads. After about 
two weeks we begin our journey back and 
we take our own good time, never hurrah- 
ing or rushing. When we get home it 
seems we have been gone about half as 
long as it really was.—[Dixie Boy. 


Beulah Fawcett, why don’t you write 
again? I think you do very well. Mamma 
calls me a bookworm. Some of the books 
I have read are Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Black 
Beauty, John Halifax, Gabrielle, Our Bes- 
sie, Jane Eyre, Alice in Wonderland, Ad- 
am’s Daughters, East Lynne, The Golden 
Rock, Robinson Crusoe, The Swiss Family 
Robinson, Ivan, the Serf, and many others. 
[Miss Primrose. 

I just read a letter from E. W. P. telling 
of the long wagon journey. I think I can 
equal that, for in 1895, we went from Mich- 
igan to Florida and back three times. But 
there is no place to me like the north. My 
schoolmates call me—[Josiah Allen’s Wife, 


My two sisters and I can play the or- 
gan. My brother has a violin, but cannot 
play, but hopes to some day. My father 
has a pair of colts, and one day when he 
was plowing he tried to make the younger 
go across the ditch and she jumped and 
it knocked him down, and they dragged 
him quite a ways and cut his head open. 
Their names are Peggy and Babe. I can 
drive them most any place. My brother 
loves to go hunting. He is only 13 years 
old and he can shoot a rabbit quicker than 
my father.—[Blue Eyes. 


Last summer my “old cat,” as I called 
her, got into my grandpa’s load of wood 
and rode to Rochester, a distance of eight 
miles. Grandpa was unloading the wood 
when she ran away. As soon as I found 
out that my cat was gone, I went down 
there to look for her, but I couldn’t find 
her. Then I got a little kitten and I have 
her yet. I named her Old Cat. I have a 
little sister six weeks old. I am il years 
old and am next to the baby. I have a 
brother 16 years of age and a sister 14 
years old.—[Minnesota Girl. 

My father has a very fine flowing well 
that flows at the rate of 80 gallons in one 
minute. It flows into some ponds in which 
we have some fish that weigh about 6 lbs. 
Here is a riddle for some of you: Once a 
boy was playing with one of his’ playmates 
and he said to him, “There comes my sis- 
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ter down the street, and that boy by her 
side is her brother, but he ts no relation 
to me.” How could that be?—[Winne- 
meade. 

Penelope asked what occupations the 
Tablers meant to follow. I am learning 
the printer’s trade. Therefore I will sign 
myself—[The Devil. 








Delicate Children. 


E. W. 





A delicate child who was so precocious 
that he read the Bible through before he 
was quite four years old, managed to live 
to the good age of 84, when he died from 
the effects of an accident. His name was 
William Cullen Bryant, and it will interest 
parents of constitutionally weak children to 
learn how this man, with his frail phy- 
sique and habit of hard work, succeeded 
for more than four score years in keeping 
sickness and death at bay. 

In the first place, he was remarkably ap- 
stemious. It takes people of generous vi- 
tality to stand a “generous diet.”’ Our 
great poet avoided tobacco and alcehol, tea 
and coffee. He took no drugs and ate very 
little meat. Who has not seen some fee- 
ble little fellow urged by his fond parents 
to take more meat, because “it will make 
him strong,” or take his medicine regular- 
ly, because “it will make him well.’”’ Meat 
is a stimulating food. It gives a sense of 
immediate strength without the endurance 
that comes from the digestion of wheat, 
corn, beans and peas. As a rule, children 
soon acquire a taste for stimulants. They 
clamor eagerly for tea, coffee and meat at 
an age when they should not know the 
taste of such viands: Medicine will not 
make a sick child well any more than the 
use of the whip will make a sick horse well. 

I have heard several “advanced” young 
people blame their parents severely for en- 
dowing them with weak constitutions, but 
our poet blamed nobody. He took the 
measure of strength that was given him 
and increased it in a most rational way, by 


care in diet, and by a system of light gym-' 


nastics practiced in his.room every morn- 
ing before breakfast. A man of pronounced 
literary tastes, with a knowledge of many 
tongues, a man who did hard brain work 
all his life, and who put so much con- 
science into his task that he let no article 
leave his hand until it satisfied the de- 
mands of fastidious scholarship—that kind 
of a2 man couldn’t have taken much real 


pleasure in swinging a chair around his. 


head in the early morning. But it wasn’t a 
question of pleasure, it was a question of 
health or disease, life or death. To be 
well one must have good muscles, not pasty 
ones. To have good muscles one must use 
themf—use them with vigor. 

It is a great piece of good luck to be well 
born, far better than to be born wealthy. 
And yet Dr Holmes spoke truly when he 
said that the way to live to a great old age 
is to have some chronic weakness. Had 
William Cullen Bryant been a hearty, act- 
ive, roistering youth, he would probably 
never have taken good care of himself, and 
so would have been likely to die between 
= ages of 40 and 60 of some incurable 

sease. 
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New Ways to Cook Corn. 


LADY WOODSUM, 





Corn Oysters: Grate 1 doz ears corn in @ 
pan, add a pinch of salt and a little pep- 
per, drop in spoonfuls into a well-greased 
skillet, and as soon as brown, turn over like 
griddle-cakes. They should be the size of 
large oysters. Excellent breakfast dish. 

Corn Fritters: Cut the corn trom 5 or 6 
ears corn, break an egg in it and add salt 
and pepper to suit the taste. UVrop trom a 
large spoon into a frying pan with hot 
butter in it, and fry on both sides to a rich 
brown. 

Fried Green Corn: Cut tne corn trom the 
cob, and put it in a skillet that has hot 
butter and lard mixed. Season with pep- 
per and salt, stir it often to keep from 
burning, and cook it with a cover over it. 
Corn cooked on the cob, if any is left from 
the meal, may be cooked in this way, or 
put in the oven and browned. 

Corn Custard: Cut corn from the cob, 
mix it, not too thinly, with milk, add 2 or 3 
beaten.eggs, pepper and salt to taste, and 
bake half an hour. To be served as a veg- 
etable. 





Pin Money from Preserved Grapes. 
EVA OTTARSON BROWER GILBERT. 





I have put up grapes by these recipes 
for the best trade on a market garden 
route, and have given the best satisfaction. 
Jelly and marmalade brought $1.50 per 
dozen half pint cups, preserves, and grape 
juice No 1, 25 cents per pint. Have used 
the rest only at home. Grape juice No 2 
is the best quality of communion wine, 
such as used by churches opposing fer- 
mented wine. 

In the first place, don’t use tin in any 
stage of the process, if porcelain, enameled 
ware or aluminum can possibly be ob- 
tained. If tin must be used at all, don’t 
let the juices stand in it a moment longer 
than is absolutely necessary. Put up the 
fruit as soon as possible after picking, and 
use only granulated sugar. 

Wild Grape Jelly: Choose grapes which 
are only just reddened, leaving in a good 
sprinkling of those still green, but reject- 
ing all that are ripe, or nearly so. Pick 
from the stems, looking over carefully for 
wormy ones. Wash, put over the fire, and 
pour on water until it is nearly in sight— 
so you will have to tip up the kettle a 
little to see it. This makes strong juice 
which will not have to be boiled down. 
Boil the grapes up quickly, and as soon 
as skins are broken strain through cheese- 
cloth, but do not squeeze. Measure the 
juice, and put on the fire again. Boil up 
and skim, then while boiling add measure 
for measure of sugar. Boil not longer than 
15 minutes, skimming as necessary. This 
makes a very clear, delicately tinted jelly. 
Follow the same recipe with Concord 
grapes, and you will have a very dainty 
jelly, but the flavor is not quite as fine, 
and it will not stand as well when turned 
out. 

Wild Grape Marmalade: Let the grapes 
be black-ripe. Put on water same as for 
the jelly, boil up quickly, and when skins 
are all broken, press through a sieve to 
remove skins and seeds. Measure juice, put 
over .fire.. and when boiling add measure 
for measure of sugar. Boil 10 or 15 min- 
utes, but be careful not to have too quick 
a fire, as the thicker juice burns easily. 
This sets very solid, but not the least bit 
gummy or stiff. Other grapes may be used, 
but wild are best. 

Wild Grape Preserves: Pulp the ripe 
grapes, keeping skins separate. Boil the 
pulps thoroughty in a very little water, 
and put through a sieve to remove seeds. 
Measure pulp and skins, and put over with 
half as much sugar. Boil about 20 minutes, 
put in cans boiling hot, and seal. 

Grape Ketchup: To four quarts of 
grapes add one quart of vinegar, put over 
the fire, and boil up thoroughly. Strain 
through a sieve, put juice over a slow fire, 
and add two quarts of sugar and one table- 
spoon each of ground cloves and cinna- 
mon. Bring to a boil and seal. Any dark 
grapes will do for this recipe. 

Unfermented Grape Juice No1: Put ripe 
Concord grapes over the fire with one pint 
of water to a gallon of fruit. Boil up, and 
when the skins are broken, strain through 
cheesecloth, but do not squeeze. Measure 


the juice, and when boiling add one-fourth 
as much sugar. 


If fruit is perfectly ripe, 
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KENTUCKY MAIDENS ON THEIR WAY TO BEREA 


COLLEGE. 


one-fifth will be sufficient. Seal in bottles 
or fruit cans while boiling hot. In bottling, 
fill nearlyéto the top, hold a fine fork-tine 
or toothpick inside the neck of bottle, and 
push the cork down into the juice, drawing 
the tine out instantly and leaving cork 
well down into the neck. Cover the top 
with melted paraffine or sealing wax. 

Unfermented Grape Juice No 2 (extra 
quality): Put ripe Concord grapes in a 
double boiler, adding no water. A stone 
jar set in a big iron kettle is just as well 
as an expensive utensil. Cook until skins 
are thoroughly broken, strain through 
cheesecloth, but do not squeeze. Measure 
the juice, put over in a porcelain kettle, 
and when boiling add one-half as much 
sugar, put up and_seal while boiling hot. 

Grape Cordial: When blackberries are 
scarce, make your cordial by adding to 
each quart of unfermented grape juice one 
tablespoon each of ground cloves, cinna- 
mon and allspice. Boil up and seal. For 
summer complaint and dysentery this is 
excellent. 


—e 


Strawberry Puffs—Roll out a rich puff 
paste % inch thick, and cut into twice as 
many rounds as you wish to serve, with 
your largest cake cutter. Take the roll- 
ing pin and roll out half of them a little 
larger than the others. Spread the smaller 
ones with butter and lay the larger ones 
over them. Bake in a quick oven. When 
done remove the top crust and lay on each 
under one a spoonful of sliced berries: 
sprinkle with sugar. Replace the top crust 
and serve with whipped cream while warm. 
[Auntie. 





Cherry Pudding—First stone your cher- 
ries, then make a dainty biscuit crust, and 
line a granite or earthen dish. Lay an am- 
ple quantity of the fruit upon the paste, 
and pour over 2-3 cup molasses. Sprinkle a 
little flour upon the molasses, cover with 
an inch-thick crust and steam two and one- 
half or three hours. Serve hot with cream 
and sugar well mixed. This is delicious.— 
[B. E. M. 





Our own capacity for loving, be it pure 
and good, will make us beloved.—[Mrs L. 
H. Sigourney. 















Jos. Horne & Co 


Our June White Sale 


Every June we have what we call a White Sale— 
all kinds of ready-made garments of white 
materials for women. This sale is now at its 
height. What we want to teil about principally 
in this notice is the Muslin Undergarments for 
women. 

We plan months ahead for this sale and the 
garments are bought in such large quantities that 
we can sell them tor less than you would have to 
pay for the goods trom the piece. 

You can buy them by letter justas satisfactorily 
asif you were in the store. All that is necessary 
is to give your correct measure, and about what 
price you desire to pay. There is a great range of 
prices in between what we give here. 


Night Gowns from 50c to $6. 
Petticoats from 50c to $9. 
Chemises from 50c to $4.50. 
Drawers from 25c to $4.50. 
Corset Covers from 25c to $3. 


The materials are best domestic muslin, cambrie 
and nainsook. Each garment is ample as to 
material—we never allow skimping. 

We havesaid nothing about our French Under 
garments which are made for us in Paris. Every 
garment is made by hand, and the sewing is the 
finest that can be executed. If you are interested 





in that kind would be glad to quote you prices. 
Jos. Horne & Co 

Musical Instruments 
SPECIAL Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin 
instrument’ You can obtain special 

value this season by purchasing the 

nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
make a ot saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 


Dep’t E. H. Pittsburg, Pa 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
OFFER ! new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
LYON EALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 








‘It’s allin the lens’’ 


KORONA 
CAMERAS 


for 1901! 


embody a number of improvements that not 
only signify our desire to keep abreast of 
the times, but also advance the Korona to a 
position that places it beyond competition. 








Long Focu 
Series Vi. 








Send for 1901 Catalogue. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
28 JACKSON BOULEVARD 
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if You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save money at 
the same time? Our new policy on the 
endowment plan is the best insurance 
contract issued, and is meeting with 
gs favor. Our booklet, “How and 

y,” sent free on request, you will 
find interesting and perhaps instructive. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
| 921-923-925 Chestaut St. PHILADELPHIA 
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WANTED FOR U.S. ARMY :—Able-bodied unmarried men 
between ages of 21 and 35; citizens of United States, of 
good character and temperate habits, who can speak, read 
and write English. For information apply to Recruiting 
Officer, 25 Third Ave.,741 Sixth Ave., near 42nd St., 57 
East 125th St., New York City ; 363 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 61 North St., Middletown, N. Y.: Kingston, N. Y.3 
513 Broadway, Albany, N. Y.; 150 Lake St., Elmira, N. 
Y.; Bastable Building, Syracuse, N. Y.; Clarendon Buiild- 
ing, Utica, N. Y.; Schnirel Building, Geneva, N. Y.; 26 
East Main St., Rochester, N. Y.; Pearland Church Sts., 
Buffalo, N.Y.; 1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 227 Wal- 
nut St., Harrisburg, Pa.; 951 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
123 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa.; 1393; West 4th St., Wil- 
liamsport,Pa.; 1116 Eleventh Ave.,Altoona,Pa.; 275 Market 
St., Newark, N. J.; or 102 West 4th St., Wilmington, Del. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


—_— 





3852—Seven - gored 3847—Man’s_ Shirt 
Walking Skirt, 22 to Waist, 34 to 46 
32 waist. breast. 





3850—Girl’s Cos- 
tume, 4 to 12 years. 


3851—Shirt Waist. 
32 to 40 bust. 


ple ary ‘ 
3° www vt" 





3794—-Eton Jack- 3774 — House 
et, 32 to 42-in Jacket, 32 to 42- 
bust. in bust. 





The misses’ waist (No 8813) is for girls of 
12 to 16 years, and the ladies’ tucked shirt 
waist (No 3809) comes in sizes of 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. 

Price 10 cents each, from our Pattern 


Department. 





How to Wash Lace Curtains. 


a. Tv D 


I recently noticed a reader’s request “how 
to do up cream-colored lace curtains.” The 
Catholic sisters In a nearby convent do up 
lace curtains so beautifully that they are 
patronized by the most fastidious owners 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


of the costliest. kinds. .As a rule, it is the 
Nottingham lace that-is used for curtains 
and not thé feail, costly fabric. The sisters 
do up Nottingham lace. to. look exactly like 
the new lace. 

In the -first place, two pairs of hands 
take hold ‘of the curtains and shake them 
free of dust. ‘Then they are plunged into 
a tub of warm water, lathered with soap 
and squeezed, dipped up and down, and 
worked in and through the suds without 


rubbing. The lace is handied carefully by, : 


squeezing and dipping up and down in the 
water, so as not to break a single mesh. 
Then they are squeezed, not wrung, from 
this water and carried through another 
warm water the same way. The third wa- 
ter, for white curtains, has bluing in it, 
clear and light and just enough of the wa- 
ter to rinse the curtains. 

Coffee colors the water for cream colored 
curtains. One coffee cup full wilh cream 
tint two sets of curtains. Take ‘the coffee 
as made for breakfast, and pour it into the 
rinsing water just as the biuing its stirred 
in. The sisters make a nice thin starch, 
also, with a little bluing fer white and a 
little coffee for cream curtains, and squeeze 
the curtains in-the starch. Then they are 
put on the stretcher, and now comes the 
nicest and finishing touch, wherein this 
process excels. When stretched, a clean 
piece of white cloth is taken in the hand 
and with it every particle of starch is wiped 
from the meshes of all the open work part. 
The scallops or borders and the roses or 
raised or solid figures are left with the 
starch tto dry on them. Even where fern 
leaves form the design, in between every 
part of the frond the starch is wiped out 
of the meshes. And if the border is solid 
on the edge and open work and solid to- 
gether in the scallops, every single open 
mesh is wiped clear of starch. The solid 
figures are stiff, and the open work clear 
and soft, like new lace curtains. 











While they are accumulating knowledge 
on the profound sciences, are often so 
ignorant of their own natures that they 
low local disease to fasten on them to 
the ruin of the general health. Back- 
ache, headache, nervousness, point to a 
disordered or diseased local condition 
which should have prompt attention. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription may 
be relied upon as a perfect regulator. It 
stops enfeebling drains, heals inflamma- 
tion and ulceration, and cures female 
weakness. Ji makes weak women strong 
and sick women well. 

There is no alcohol in “ Favorite Pre- 
scription” and it is entirely free from 
opium, cocaine and all other narcotics. 


“Your letter just received,” writes Miss Rose 
Kilfether, of 43 West Sharpnack St., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Penna. “Words fail to 
éxpress ry thankful I am to you for your 
advice. thust confess that for the le of 

I have been r medicine I have 
found it to be the most wonderful and best 
Temedy for female troyble that I ever have 
tried. Sorry I did not know of your ‘ Favorite 
Prescription’ years ago.” ; 

Dr.. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent /ree on receipt of 21 one- 


eent stamps to pay expense of qmailin 
ly, Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buk 
0, .N. Y. 
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There is more gold in the rolled plate 


Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 


than in any other gold-plated button. 
The name KREMENTZ stamped on 
the back guarantees the q iy and 












insures a new button without c 
. in case of accident of any kind. 
Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses 

















Sold by all jewelers. 
Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 69 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J 
















For Personal Comfort, 


Use the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Cuff Holders. 
, They cannot slip. Instantly 
eleased. By mail, 20 cents 
air. Catalogue of scarf 
ers and other noveltiesg 
made with Washburne Fast-§ 
eners, Free. 
AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 60, Waterbury, Conn. 
















Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
a 













A NEW MONEY CROP 





THE NEW 


Rhubarb Culture 


By J. BE. MORSE. 








Describes in every detail the process of 


Forcing Rhubarb 


whereby with little trouble or expense, 
farmers can have a new Money C Mr. 
Morse telis just how he did it, from first 


plan the final marke 


to ting. 
Part IT, by G. B. Fiske, gives the ordinary 
methods of culture, and includes recipes for 
progering it for the table, so that the book 
lis everything that can be told 
Rhubarb, 


Cloth Bound, Fully Illustrated, 12mo, price 
50 Cents, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
_" mew Tone Moulicago, 1k 


ANYege= 


even in leisure hours can en in an honorable, pleas-/ 
ant, and profitable business Wien will bring in returns of 


$50 montu 


or more. The work we offer is canvassing for 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


Introduced by B Joun H. VINCENT, D. D. 
roduc y BrisHor '’ t ‘St 
t to 























cellor of Chautauqua University. Itis a book o 
Stories such as a mother tells children, The 
name se book. Free particulars sen 
mentioning this paper. Write quick to ‘ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York Oity | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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(Patent applied for.) 


Sent on trial. Test it in your own field. If it 
does the work, pay for it. If it fails, reject it. 


We want a good, live, hustling man in each township in potato section to take 
orders. One who has a good team and can and will spend time enou 7 
between now and digging time to call on eve oy ones in the township w 
grows five acres or more. We Pay Liberal h Commission. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & k SONS, Box D 804, YORK, PA. 


mention box number. 











UNLIMITED ‘SUPPLIES 
of BARGAIN PRICES 


Tee Bor, CTION FEECASED FELT ROOFING. 
eets saturat between sheets water-proof 
cement, making asolid, fleribleshest, e layers of compo- 
sition ahecen bi Itcan be put on without re- 
moving theold root. Can be pppiied without previous ex- 
perience, reay ring nospecial tools, Each roll contains 108 
square feet. Comes complete with cement oe two 
caps and ~ to lay. _ Pri | Ae 
A million feet of Brand New and Second 
Hand RUBBER, LEATHER and COTTON 
STITCHED BELTING, bought at various 
y Sales. We guarantee tosave you 25 to 
50 per cent. We bate * ict, a 
ENDLESS A 


eee 0 
PIPE. jn all sizes at 


( saving of 5 per cent. CHICACO HOUSE 
WEST 35™ & IRON STS. 


BINDER TWINE 


It affords us great pleasure to quote prices for our famous and well-known grades of binder twine as follows: 
Pure oe Sisal, Sc per Ib. Standard, Sc per Ib. Manila, 9%Xc per Ib. 
rices are for any quantity not less o- a 50-pound bale, free on board cars Chicago, and are not subject to 


These 
discount. *TERMS:— Ons te accompany order. 
The above twines are our unexcelled “SMYTH »* BRAND, pronounced by all who have heretofore used them 


to be the best in the world. They are prepared with special care from first quality selected hemp, every ball being 
separately tested for evenness and tensile strength and insect prepared before being allowed to pass examination, 
hence it in absolutely perfect, is reputed the very best binder twine in the market and we believe it to be 


worth 2c per und. more than an other binder Cwite in the market. 
7 re : r price and if we go lower, you will be refunded 


our customers any in 
the difference i in price. We treat all our customers alike and the early buyer is afforded as 


much protection as the tate one. 
We guarantee our twine, every pound of it, and we will refund your money instantly and 
without a —- if it fails to come up to our representation either in quality or count, but 
= tee pe) to ae samples before ordering, then write to us and we will send samples by return 1 so that you 


an see and 
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JOHN Mi. SMYTH CO. Ts0-166 ana 287-200 w. mavison st. CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee 





The BEST Threshing Outfit 


for a thresherman to buy and for a farmer to use is the Foresnor <t CHoarated 
made in 


ry Threshing Engine and Farquhar Separator. 
p. and Up, and combine the advantages of al +8 engines. Easy 

ersand deve ‘+ more than rated horse-power, Have driver’s seat, foot-brake and 
= injectors. Separators of all styles and sizes for merchant 

threshing or farm use. Farquhar machines have all late 
Snprorepens, thor, thresh ay = — of gr: 

ectly. nen @ ines, g Machinery, 
23 Saw and Agr ‘cultaral Implements FREE. 








A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
York, Pa. 


THE SPANGLER Low Down ts ui Fert 


is made with EITHER WOOD — STEEL ERAME. Force 
feed as to grain, grass seed and fertilizer. Being low-down 
it is easy to fill, easy on the wheels and easy to handle. 
Sowsall grain Re rfectly in any uantity —~ tagger and lift 
lever. Raising oe si shuts off all 1 feed, Land, ¢: seed and 
fertilizer measures all tested and correct. Pin or 6 g hoes. The 














easiest draft known. Don’t buy a grain drill of on land until you 
know more about this one. General f rm machin: J catalo FREE. 
Spangier Ma Co. 








SAVES ONE-WALF] ©=— CIDER 30'tkce 


the labor of hand pumping and increases 
‘and Jif aE: For Catalogue of Latest_Improved Cider Machinery, 


ife of your wind mill. 


the efficiency and 
Sells on sight. Liberal terms. Managers including the Colepegio’ pose Ap ae » Grindas, also 
Write Butterworth Hydraulic nuc Joint and 


Dep. 6, Screw Presses, address the ‘Bole Sinatastnsane 
ROBT. BUTFERWORTH, Trenton, N. J. 











HAY TEDDERS 


Made with six and eight 
forks, for 1 and 2 horses. 







Save time and labor in seseadios and turning and IN- 

CREASE THE VALUE OF ft 

THE SELOHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


ae 








“Four wonders of the West.” 


WYOMING, IDAHO, 
YELLOWSTONE 
PARK AND 
MONTANA. 


Form a section of the great west, 
full of delight for the people of 
the east. The way to reach them 
is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue 

of ~ “ Four-Track Series," New York Cen- 

‘6 books of travel and education, -will be 

ps + hag postpaid, to any address op receipt 

of_a postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, 

1 Passenger"Agent, New York Central 

& Hudson River Matiroad, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. 





























BULL- STRONG} 


esos PAEG-TIGHT cece 
An Illinois farmer said that aft- 
er harvest he had fully 200 bush 
els of loose oats on the ground 
that he could not secure any ben 
efit from, because the ‘fence 
around the field would not turn 
hogs. Figure the loss for yourself, 
S He also said, all this would have 
been saved if he had used the 
Kitselman Woven Wire Coiled 
8 Fence, and the value 
— gone a long ways 
aying cost of the fence. 
eDuplex Machine 
farmer can make it himself 
wie: "the actual Cost of the cae 
Catalogue free for the askin, 
VSELMAN BROG.< 
Muncie, - 


sii 


Nurserymen, seedsmen, florists, implement 
manufacturers, or others who issue catalogs 
in large editions, say from 50,000 or 100,000 up 
into the millions, will learn something to their 
advantage by applying to us. Send samples 
of the catalog you issue, and about the 
usual number required. 


Tho Phelps Publishing Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
ae sca 





















of the BEST QUALITY and the PUREST 











